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GENEK ax maa” 
wonne DEL z- 932 


THE Ey aR 


| 
WV 


a dubs. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MELWAUKEE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





STAGG FIELD HOUSE -- CHICAGO 


W ILL you BE GUIDED BY THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE COACHES OF 
SIX BIG UNIVERSITIES IN SELECTING A 


GYM FLOOR FINISH? 


IN each of the six large and beautiful gymnasiums shown 
here, the floors are treated wit -U- N to produce a 
beautiful playing surface that is 100% Non-Slippery. Doesn't the 
endorsement of the following nationally known Basketball Coaches 


mean a great deal? They investigated...and chose SEAL-O-SAN. 


CHICAGO - Nels Norgren MIAMI U. - George L. Rider 
PURDUE - Ward Lambert NOTRE DAME- George Keogan 
MICHIGAN-Frank Cappon IOWA STATE-Geoge Veenker 
INDIANA U.-Everett Dean BUTLER-Paul “Tony” Hinkle 


Send for this SCOUT BOOK! 


Ask for a copy of the SEAL-O-SAN Scouting Diagram 
Book and Particulars about SEAL-O-SAN, the ideal 
gymnasium floor finish. Now is the time to recondition 
your floors....and you can do it very economically with 
SEAL-O-SAN. Our floor experts will help you and 


ane -|| we guarantee perfect results. Write today. 


UNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


DEPT. 4, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


CANADIAN PLANT, 72 to 76 Duchess Street., Toronto, Ontario 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PLANT, 1429 18th St., Denver, Colorado 
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-Eyestrain May Result in 
Serious Iliness 
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Protect Sensitive Eyes 
with the Blackboard 
that Has No Reflecting 
Qualities -- 

NATURAL SLATE 


Tt 
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washing Sho A Doctor’s Timely Advice 

rn lt is true that many serious ailments result from 
eyestrain. In the majority of cases eyestrain can 
be eliminated. A blackboard constantly before the 
eyes of students, if shiny and glaring aggravates 
this condition. lt is important that such a condi- 
tion be corrected. A genuine Pyramid natural 
slate blackboard is a natural rock product free 
from reflecting qualities. Its velvet finish, so ideal 
for blackboard use, is the chief reason for its 
long record of satisfaction. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


ROBINSON AVENUE $3 PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 


George 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 





Make your 
Concrete Floors as 


HARD 
AS GRANITE 


— is a liquid chemical treatment that penetrates 


That 
is the one 
best way to 


STOP 
the DUST 


NUISANCE... 





deeply into porous cement and binds the loose particles 
into a close grained mass, granite hard. 


It goes on like water and hardens overnight. It then be- 


comes a very practical form of floor insurance which you can 
have at trifling cost. 


There are probably many floors in your own community 
that were treated with Lapidolith years ago. After much 
abuse they are still smooth, hard and dustproof. See them 
and you will be entirely convinced. 


The application of Lapidolith is quite simple and your own 
janitor can do the job very satisfactorily. If, however, you 
prefer to use the trained Sonneborn service organization you 
can do so at very reasonable cost. 


Let us send you the Lapidolith Book. It will give you com- 
plete information. 


DR este ermine scnnennmemeetcnemareesnama nine ment nomercone orient aR eR: re nate eater orerTaemcenars acai i 


Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 


LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for pre- 
serving and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wear- 
proofing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 
walls. 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable paints that produce 
an attractive finish. Various colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING 
POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in 
cleaning floors, walls, general utility. 


AMALIE WAX 


(Liquid and Paste) 


CEMENT FILLER AND DUST 


PROOFER —Durable and dependable wax for 
—A decorative and dustproofing treat- every purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed 
ment. 


quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
88 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


ASBJ-12 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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| 
Mail | Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
| samples and literature on: Lapidolith__; Ligno- 
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FRE 


Anybody 
CAN 


December, 1932 D 


BUY 
Cheaply 


But it is the wise buyer who gets full 
value for his towel money. And you are 
certain to get that when you install 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels in your wash- 
rooms. Double-folded, Onliwon Towels 
are doubly absorbent. Easy and pleasant 
to use. Easy on the budget, too. One 
Onliwon Towel does the work of three 
ordinary paper towels. Buy them today 
along with A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet 
Tissue. 


A. P.W. ONLIWON TOWELS 


are packed 125 towels per package, 30 pack- 
ages or 3,750 towels per case. The towels are 
available in two sizes—11)4” x 14%” and 
9” x 1434”. 


A. P.W. ONLIWON CABINETS 
are sanitary and dustproof, and economically 
dispense one towel at a time. These cabinets 
are available in a large variety of finishes for 
your washrooms. A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness Since 1877 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





ASB-12-32 


. Samples of A. P. W. Onliwon Towels 
® and Tissue. Simply clip, fill in and mail 


this coupon to A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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TIME .... The Only 
Test That Tells 


Forty-seven years of temperature and humidity control puts 
The Johnson System definitely ahead and in first place. 
Enduring for that very long time is significant. That many 
years of experience is a basis best assuring reliability. That 
many years have furnished an invaluable fund of knowledge 
and experience for producing accurate and reliable 
apparatus for the control of temperature and humidity, 
and for the installation of efficient systems. The Johnson 
System is far beyond the experimental period. When the 
Johnson System is installed certainty of desired results, with 
permanence in efficiency and service, is assured. The time 
for consideration of temperature control merit is before 
purchase; the real test is after installation . . . which is 
always met successfully by Johnson apparatus. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Albany Cincinnati Greensboro, N.C. Philadelphia Seattle 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que. 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Mann. 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapol's Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont. 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B.C. 


The All-Metal System, The All-Perfect Graduated Control of Valves 
And Dampers, The Dual Thermostat (Two Temperature or Night And 
Day) Control, Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent. 
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ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. 


The Johnson Dual Two Temperature System of Heat 
and Humidity Control is installed in the gymnasium, 
auditorium, natatorium and dormitory sections of this 
new school building. Each one of these sections of 
the building is provided with a separate dual switch so 
that any section may be operated automatically at dual 
(one temperature for day, a lower temperature for 
night) or continually at day temperature, as desired in 
any department. The installation consists of 29 dual 
type room thermostats, operating 71 sylphon radiator 
valves. In addition to this room control, the temperature 
and the humidity of the air furnished by 2 ventilating 
systems is Johnson Controlled. And 7 Johnson 
pneumatically operated switches control the fresh air 
and foul air dampers in the building. 


E. Brielmaier & Sons Co., 
Architects, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jos. H. Volk, Heating Engineer. 
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TO 75° ZONE-@ 
TO 90° ZONE- - 
TO 105° ZONE- r 






COLD WATER 
INLET 














Hot Water Line Control and Hospital 
Hydro-Therapy. 


of S-A-F-E-T-Y Water Mixing Valves With competent engineers in 43 cities, 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 2721 Greenview Ave. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 231 East 46th St. 
Showers, Zone or Progressive Showers, TORONTO OFFICE: 106 Lombard St. gent service whenever it is required. 


Upon request we shall be glad to send 





catalogs describing our complete line 


for Individual Showers, Group or Gang we are able to give prompt and intelli- 


ttt 43 Cttres 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


on 


40 years of specialization in Temperature Control 





INSTALLED OVER THE WEEK-END 





THE NUS SIGN 
















NO. 2646 WITH 
RECESSED GLASS 
WALL TYPE FILLER 


A NEW GYM FLOOR 


The 1932-33 Basketball Season will soon be in full swing. 
What about your gym floor? Does it invite practice and make 
playing a pleasure or is it a worn, splintered mass of boards? 






te modern trend in design, now so prevalent in many of our schools and sky- Sf vane com Geer cente eanledinn, cide cue to the dae 0 
> 


have it done—with BLOXONEND. Our complete service enables 
us to install this modern splinter-proof material between Friday 
noon and the following Monday morning. And once laid, 
Bloxonend solves your floor problem for all time. An exclusive 
method of laying over strips with no fill between results in 
utmost resilience. Write for free sample and literature. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES » « KANSAS CITY, MO. 


scrapers, finds expression in Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, too. Here is a 









recess type, designed to harmonize with interior modern treatment—a design as 








modern as the distinctive features of the fountains themselves, such as practical 


automatic stream control and two-stream projector. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. « WARREN, OHIO 


HALSEY, TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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In America’s Schools 


Convincing evidence of the reliabil- 
ity of Sloan Flush Valves is their 


widespread use in school buildings, 


where, under extreme 
conditions of service, 
they have proved de- 
pendable, long-lived and 
efficient. 

This is not surprising, 
however, when you con- 
sider that the Sloan 
Valve Company has been 
making flush valves— 
and flush valves only— 
for twenty-five years. 


Rigid adherence to the 


most exacting quality standards from 
the very first has brought undisputed 
leadership in the flush valve field 


—with Sloan Valves outselling all 


others combined. 


i 


| 





The Sloan line includes hand-oper- 
ated and automatic seat-operated flush 


valves, either exposed or concealed. 


Thus every school re- 
quirement is provided 
for—including floor or 
wall-outlet closets, uri- 
nals and slop sinks. 
Where maximum water 
savings are a requisite, 
valves with a measured 
flush are available for 
cold water showers and 
lavatories. 

More than 6000 of 


the principal school 


buildings of America are equipped 
with Sloan Valves. Inspect any of 
these installations. It is to your ad- 


vantage from the standpoint of econ- 


omy as well as public health. 


SLOAN VALVE CO + CHICAGO 
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STOP 


GERM-SPREADING 


lie 








Easy to lower rows into position. 


WAYNE’S New 


GYMSTAND 


an Instant Success 


No indoor stand ever produced has created such 
interest as this compact, quick-folding stand. 


It is not like any other stand on the market, No 
storage or labor problem. A small boy can operate it. 


Very economically priced. You will marvel at the 
ingenuity and simplicity of the GYMSTAND. 


Get complete data NOW. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
Wayne, Penna. 





Many vital improvements have been made in = 
drinking methods, but, heading the list, is the Shera yr = 
R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain...an advan- TOWELS jam 


tage which stops germ-spreading. 





This fountain never feels the touch of contam- 


inated mouth and lips. It prevents them from a R O TECTI O N 


even coming close to the jet that spouts the 





Parents appreciate any measures you take to prevent infec- 

The V ertico-Slant with the water passing angu- tions. Impregnated with that safe, soothing, healing anti- 
s . septic— boric acid, Evergreen Toilet Tissues and Towels 

larly from jet to mouth makes each drink a safe protect school children’s health. Only the Evergreen brand 


is borated... yet it costs you no more. 


and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO., Manufacturers, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. BORATED 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. | MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PROCESS 


EVERGREEN FOLDED 
RUNDLE: J ENCE i Wn 
5 its 
BORATED 
the surety 


of safety 
EVERGREEN 
RRND ae AE i 
FOLDED TOILET 


ese ERIE Se Sorat 
RID aRe al 
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Airplane View, Michigan Home and Training School, La Peer, Michigan. Correct Temperature Automatically Maintained by the Modutrol System 


INDIVIDUAL 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
OR SCHOOL BUILDING 


GRO U P §$ 


ODUTROL SYSTEM versatility and flexibility makes possible correct 

and accurate temperature control of 17 buildings of the Michigan 

Home and Training School, La Peer, Michigan. In this installation, the 
Modutrol System not only controls the source of heat (in this case stokers) 


at the central heating plant, but it places the individual buildings under 





day and night control—automatically and with the greatest heating efficiency 


THE ELECTRIC CLOCK 
THERMOSTAT 


Completely automatic. 
Raises and lowers tem- 
perature setting at prede- 
terminated times without 
attention from user. 





MOTORIZED VALVE 


Controls flow of steam 
through heating systems. 
Can also be used to con- 
trol flow of oil, water, gas 
or air. 


and economy—and enables each unit to operate independently of the 
others. . . . Every Modutrol System installation is tailor made to meet the 
varying and exacting individual requirements of the job, whether it 
be a single school or a group of school buildings. Only the flexibility 
and versatility of the Modutrol System makes it possible to meet all 
these requirements in the correct way to insure comfort, efficiency and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Executive Offices, 2830 Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. Factories: Minneapolis, also Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana. 


economy, both in installation and in fuel costs. 


BRANCH AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICES: Akron Allentown Baltimore Bloomfield 
Boston - Buffalo - Butte - Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland - Dayton - Denver - Detroit 
Duluth - Grand Rapids - Hartford - Indianapolis - Jackson Kansas City - Los Angeles - Lowell 
Madison : ilwaukee_ - inneapolis Montreal New York City Niagera Falls 
Peoria - Philadelphia Pittsburgh - Portland, Me. Portland, Ore. Providence - St. Louis 
Salt Lake City - San Francisco Springfield Toronto - Washington 


Syracuse - Toledo 
Wichita Worcester ANAD Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


- - Youngstown. 
Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 


Control Systems 


EXPORT: New York City. CABLE ADDRESS: “‘Laboramus’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


THE MODUTROL 
MOTOR 


Sturdy, quiet and depend- 
able. Modulates mixing 
dampers and air louvres 
in control distributing sys- 
tems or unit ventilators. 


THE MODUSTAT 


Self contained automatic 
room temperature control 
valve for individual! radi- 
ators. 
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School Architects Directory 


Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY ROBERT R. GRAHAM ArchieN.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT Registered Architects 
ARCHITECTS 
me niates of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania, Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
+f: : : ember—. apter merican institute 0 rents, 
Specialists Educational Buildings Complete Archinestural Service on School Bldgs. ARCHITECTS 
Floor Peoples Bank Building 
DING CHAMPAIGN, ILL. —Consultations— 7th 
LENOGLH SRERSTs 25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. || || GUILBERT & BETELLE MCGUIRE & SHOOK 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Architects ARCHITECTS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 


; aa sa Consulting Service to School Officials 
Services by School Specialists Chamber of Commerce Building 1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, Newark, New Jersey INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 


— 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER Cota a tac e. Gedien Seas 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT - 
Advisor to National Advisory Council on ARCHITECTS _ and 
School Building Problems SCHOOL SPECIALISTS William B. Bragdon 
421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. ARCHITECTS 
Chester, Pa. New York City at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. OHN A SCRIBBINS 
T. H. BUELL & CO. J ' 
HERBST and KUENZLI ARCHITECT 
ARCHITECTS ARCHITECTS GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
Educational and Public Buildings Specializing in Educational Buildings 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 


JOHN D. CHUBB WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT Architects and Engineers ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings Spcctatining tn Geveet ond Caltngs Building Sesiteetetn bite eathdann 
109 North Dearbor : Street Marquette, _Y. 
Chicago, Illino.s Michigan CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 








CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. | Fellow, American Institute of Architects TOOKER & MARSH. 


Architect Superior Architectural and ARCHITECTS 
Coto and ~ fain a>. rae — Engineering Service Rendered 
| mer Director, Division o ool Buildings an 5 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 20th Floor, Continental Life Building 101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 
New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. | 3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


hitect || [ cegemanaaersiggiam 
eS, ee ee JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS : : 
Registered Architect and Engineer 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 38 S. Dearborn St. 
AND 


: School Specialist 
Chicago 
8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 


loh C. N 410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 
Building, 6th and Main Ralp Llewellyn M.W.S. E. and A. IL. A. 











Ove pooner, «races vou BUILT 





Should Know About Resilient ieee CONT z= : LAIR 


for Schools.” gives information that || 1N SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
| AND IT DOES A FINE JOB! 


will enable you to buy intelligently. | For Schools — Theatres — Public Buildings - 


| Nu-Notch Mushroom Ventilator. 


Write for it. Congoleum-Nairn Ine., | It is made in 5 sizes with either a deep dome or flat top 


cap suitable for low slung seats. Positive adjustment by 


- Knowles 


screw in head allowing 10 different air regulations. 


22 years experience is back of the Nu-Notch. Data upon 
Tae | 


ey EI I ga as Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
41 NORTH MOORE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Kearny, N. J. 
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LIGHTING THE WAY 
Budget-trimming is one of the school 
executive’s chief jobs just now. And the 
Mimeograph is giving real help in that 
task. Never before has it been possible to 
so economically reproduce the office forms, 
test sheets, drawings, bulletins, seating 
)) charts, ete., so necessary to modern schools. 
S Aim Mimeographing is a time-saver and an effort- 
Reed in saver. Let us give you full details about the 
many ways youcan multiply teachers’ time and 


effort. » » Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
ES >— = —_—$————— 
NINEOCKAPA 
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The Sauquoit Valley 
Central Schoool 


Sauquoit, New York 


Randall and Vedder 
Architects 






INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
TIME and PROGRAM CONTROL 








“9? for long lasting 
EFFICIENT ECONOMY 


Two of the schools described editorially in this issue are Inter- 
national equipped . . . the Columbia Elementary School at Peoria, 
Illinois, and the Sauquoit Valley Central School at Sauquoit, N. Y. 


In both communities every effort has been made to provide 
educational facilities second to none; the selection of International 
equipment, therefore, is a high tribute to its merits. 


Convincing evidence of the superiority of International Time 
and Program Systems is a widespread use in schools of every kind 
throughout the United States . . . from small rural schools to the 
country’s largest universities. 


Such unanimous approval and selection is not surprising when 
facts are considered. International Systems operate entirely with- 
out human assistance. Clocks and bells cannot contradict each 
other. No one ever has to go on a “checking tour” of clocks be- 
cause that time-wasting duty is performed automatically by the 
system itself, permitting the entire school staff to give undivided 
attention to pupil instruction. 


Teaching efficiency is increased 
fully ten per cent ... an appre- 
ciable economy these days. Fur- 
thermore, such results are perma- 
nent in effect because Internation- 
al Systems are built to give many 
years of accurate and dependable 
service. 


oe 
ee 
ee 
ne 
oo 
os 
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ne 


Detailed information about 
International Equipment may 
be secured from factory- 
trained representatives in 
every principal city. 





BELL AND 
TELEPHONE 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL BOARD 


MASTER CLOCK 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 


Electric Tabulating and Ac- 





SE lak a ee 
e Syst 7 Interna , 


es and Store Equipment 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the World 
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Light the 


Corridors 
with 
HOLOPHANE 


vW 


The Holophane corri- 
dor unit lays down a 
long, narrow ellipse of 
light which conforms to 
the shape of the corridor 
itself. . . . By directing 
light exactly where it is needed, Holophane provides 
the most economical illumination for every require- 
ment of modern schools. . . . Have your architect or 
electrician check all your lighting needs with Holo- 
phane engineers. Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. Offices also in San Francisco and 
Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of 





useful light from Mazda lamps 





FENCING 
SCHOOL PROPERTY 


“Young America” is deserving of the pro- 
tecting influence afforded by a Stewart Iron 
or Chain Link Wire Fence. 

Youngsters in the excitement of play can 
not, and should not be expected to remem- 
ber the limits of imaginary 
safety areas. These “zones” of 
safety should be definitely de- 
fined by a fool-proof “life pre- 
serving barrier” — a Stewart 
Fence. 


This effective method of curb- 
ing schoolground fatalities is 
so reasonable in cost that its 
importance cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Why not look into this matter 
of Fencing NOW ?-—Your re- 
quest for information will have 
our prompt attention. 
















THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
805 Stewart Black—Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE FLOORS BRIGHT!.. 


IT’S AISY TO APPLY... Twinty minutes fer dryin’... BEGORRA, NO RUBBIN’...NO POLISHIN’ 








Sind fer a big can. . FREE. i Janitors say that Glo-Coat is the best product of its kind they have ever used 


for asphalt base, rubber, cork, linoleum and wood floors. Mail the coupon 








for a big free can of Glo-Coat — enough for a satisfactory test. 


NO RUBBIN’!..NO POLISHIN’! 


Pose ® 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., DEPT. SJ 12, RACINE, WIS. 


Please send me Free a full size pint can of your new easy-to- 


use floor finish, Glo-Coat. My floors are ; 
(Name of Material) 


made by ; No. of Sq. Ft. 


(Name of Manufacturer) 
Name 


BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX Address City and State 
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9 PRACTICAL TEACHER 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


A book you have been waiting for 


Cloth, 264 Pages 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


H.M.DOXS€€ 





Here is a_public-speaking textbook 
that will “‘step-up” the efficiency 
and quality of your public-speaking 
courses. 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING is packed full of good 
common sense. It is a book that will 
be a real asset to the instructor’s 
work. It is written in a plain easy 
style that the students will like. 


Every important phase of public 
speaking is covered—Effective Ex- 
plaining, Sales Talk, Argument, Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, The After- 
Dinner Speech, Conducting a Public 
Meeting, etc. 


Scattered throughout the book are 
‘“*human-interest”’ pen illustrations, 
such as the one above. They are 
humorous exaggerations of uses and 
abuses of the English language, plat- 
form faults and habits, etc., to stimu- 
late student interest. At the close of 
each chapter is included a list of 
commonly mispronounced words and 
important grammatical construc- 
tions. 


May we send you an inspection copy 
on ten days approval? Write Dept. 
A.S.B. J. 





New York Milwaukee 





Price, $1.32 





Chicago 
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COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


Especially Designed For Greater Convenience and Security 
Particularly adapted for use on school lock- 
ers, gymnasium wire suit baskets, and to meet 
the requirements of general padlock needs. 


Locks Automatically 


Automatically locks when shackle is closed, 
and throws off the combination. Shackle can- 
not be locked out when in unlocked position. 


MASTER CHARTS 
No. 09919—15%4” 


Ne. 69920—2" Furnished with each installation for the 
proper recording of names, locker numbers, 
lock numbers and combination numbers. 





ee ” A SAMPLE LOCK WILL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 
CLICK EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 
Non-Sight Operation Letter Boxes for Schools—Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium 
statuary. Dials etched, figures raised on black 
background. Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 
Cast Bronze, 
medium statu- ff ny 
ary finish. Pin 
tumbler lock. 
3 keys with 
each letter box. 
Key changes 
practically un- 
limited. 
Size 5'/.x6% in. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 





No. 09949—154” 
No. 09950—2” 


Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 
NEW YORK, 96 Lafayette St. 


CHICAGO, 319 W. Randolph St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 405 Commerce St. 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 

WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 

| bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 


“Vanishing Door” 


ee when desired. 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
Class X 


doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. | 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 





equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 


lustrated) or “Floor” nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 

type hinges. This is common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
Class P wardrobe if small. 

ie eid ah Baas We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 

—— - illustrated and described in Catalog “L.” Send for your 
§ copy. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Facts And Fables On School Finance 


It is the squeaking wheel that gets the grease. 


That is why politicians have been controlling the ex- 
penditure of the major portion of cash revenue taxes in the 
various states. The schools have been getting the residue. 


That is why there are no more cookies on the lower shelf. 
The avarice and greed of the political group have left the 
cupboard bare — slim picking for those functions in gov- 
ernment not under political control. 


The “Gold Rush” attracted many fortune hunters un- 
familiar with the pick. The reactionists against school ex- 
penditures more recently produced an “Economy Rush” 
based upon the same psychology. 


They followed the cue of the political group and talked 
in fables regarding school expenditures and school budgets. 
They have attracted border line organizations into the 
same campaign. 


These joint forces have operated successfully in many 


school districts. First, because there is no law forbidding 


these people setting themselves up as analysts and talking 
in fables—in obscure language. Second, there has been 
sporadic opposition to their plans and purposes, but no 
widespread organized defense. 


Extravaganza gets the headlines and propagandists are 
headline seekers. They talk in fables to that end. 


Facts are lacking in their ability to stir the imagination, 
and are employed by people who shrink from publicity. 
They furnish no basis for ballyhoo. They will not drive 
the leaders to tears, to a prostrate attitude of despair for 
the “dear public,” and do not set the stage for the emotional 
appeal so dear to the hearts of the propagandists who 
would have us believe that but for them the country would 
be in chaos and in ruin. 


These types will pass and are now passing with the de- 
pression, but great harm has already been done. 


It must be undone. It must be undone by leaders in the 
educational field, by laymen who have been furnished the 
facts on school requirements by school officials instead of 
fables of the promotionists. It must be undone by the co- 
operation of Service Clubs, and similar organizations who 
have functioned and are now functioning one hundred per 
cent on matters educational. 


School officials generally recognize that they have a duty 
to perform beyond the immediate formulation of school 
policies. They are now confronted with the necessity of 
organizing a revenue program which will transfer the 


major portion of school revenue from property tax to cash 
revenue tax. 


That program must be initiated now and translated into 
legislative action in 1933 when forty-three State Legisla- 
tures begin their grind. 


School officials, in co-operation with State Departments 
of Education and friends of education, can save the day for 


the schools. It has been done in scme states. It can be 
done in all. 


The program will require an organized defensive against 
any further onslaughts on the educational budgets. But 
equally as important, it will require an organized offensive 
in the development and support of a new legislative pro- 
gram of school support. 


Experience has demonstrated the futility of depending 
entirely on property tax with depreciated values and mount- 
ing tax delinquencies for that support. There are cash tax 
sources that can be and are being utilized for that purpose. 


Facts can and will surmount fables, but facts must be 
given a hearing. 


It is the squeaking wheel that gets the grease. 


Correspondence invited on any problems relating 


to the purchases of school equipment and supplies 


National School Supply Association 


176 W. Adams Street 





Chicago, Illinois 
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THE NEW JENNINGS 








HEATING PUMP 


THAT OPERATES DIRECTLY FROM THE SYSTEM STEAM. 












JENNINGS VAPOR 
TURBINE VALVE 
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TURBINE 
INLET—» 


SYSTEM 
RETURN 


AUTOMATIC 
MOTOR DRIVEN 
STANDBY UNIT 


Here is a return line heating pump 
meeting the modern demand. The 
Jennings Vapor Turbine requires no 
electric current. It operates on steam 
directly from the heating mains, and 
returns that steam to the heating sys- 
tem with practically no heat loss. Elec- 
tric current, the one biggest item in the 
cost of operating a return line heating 
pump has been eliminated. 


This pump operates on any form of 
return line heating system, regardless 
of type of control on the steam supply. 
It functions equally well on low pres- 
sure steam, on high pressure steam 
thru reducing valve, or on street steam. 
It makes no difference whether the 
system is run above or below atmos- 
pheric pressure, because the turbine 
operates on the differential between 
the supply and the inlet, and not on 
a pressure above atmosphere. 


Sturdy and simple in construction, 
this pump has all of the advantages 
that have made Jennings Heating 
Pumps a “buy” word to American 
Engineers. They have the exclusive 
Jennings feature of separation under 
vacuum, air and water being handled 
separately in pumping elements de- 
signed for each. Balanced bronze 
rotors rotate on high grade ball bear- 
ings without metallic contact with the 
casing. 

Send to-day for Bulletin 203 describing 
this remarkable pump in detail. 


NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN,, U. S. A. 


Jennings Pumps 
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6 YEARS of PROGRESS 
in LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL PANELS 
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(Insert above) 
First “Standard” 
laboratory experi- 
mental panel in- 
stalled in the High 
School, West 
" e Springfield, Mass. 
EE AEE ATR NNER I I RL NE IE ONT TENT REL MIE ETE NCETM 
Laboratory Panel to be installed in the new Physics Building of the Univer- 

sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. The largest installation of its kind in America. 


Tz first laboratory panels installed by the Standard Electric Time Company are still in daily use and although 


devoid of the many features since perfected, have proved their unquestioned value in the application 
of electricity to science teaching. 


In the intervening years, great improvements have been perfected by “Standard” engineers in all details of 
these useful panels. Such details as jack construction to secure reliable, perfect contact, sectional battery charg- 


ing, colored jacks for different classes of service, more thorough insulation and greater flexibility for 
variable requirements. 


Finally, all “Standard” panels are built of the most carefully selected materials, beautifully finished with the 
earmarks of superior workmanship plainly visible in every detail. 


These panels are used for distributing a wide range of voltages in D.C. and A.C. to various laboratories for 
experimental purposes. 


A “Standard” laboratory experimental panel becomes a source of pride as well as of continuous utility in any 


High School or College. 


Your Science Department needs one. Our sales engineers will gladly look over your requirements and give you 
an estimate or specification. 


In the October issue of The American School Board Journal we took credit for an installation in 
the Emery Park School at Alhambra, Cal. This was an error, and we hasten to make our apolo- 
gies to the International Time Recording Company, to whom this credit should have been given. 


“prac THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


—-— ete SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY A ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St., N. E. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass. BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bidg. COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
Plesse send ee uther Information cegerding BOSTON, 10 High Street DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. PHILADELPHIA, Architects’ Bldg 
BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DETROIT Donovan Bldg. PITTSBURGH Bessemer Bidg. 

Electric Clock Systems SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


Fire Alarm Systems 


Telephone Systems THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 





Laboratory Voltage Panels LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th St. SEATTLE, 1714-1st Ave. So. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 65-1st St. 
Name THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 
Address 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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OF COURSE, THE TEACHERS WILL CONTINUE TO DO THEIR BEST! 
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The Conversion of Chairman Gruff 
E. R. Clarke 


The principal was uneasy. As he glanced from 
his window he noticed the chairman of the 
school board walking toward the front entrance. 
Another visit! When he came last year he ob- 
jected to the playground apparatus — they 
never had such contraptions when he was a boy 
(and he was a very old man). “The cellar door 
was good enough for me; and the clay bank at 
the swimming hole. No fifty-dollar slides! Fifty 
dollars for a slide!” 

The year before, his first year as chairman, 
he didn’t like the “domestic science” that had 
just been put into the school. “Teaching those 
little things to sew! Why, when I was a boy 
there wasn’t a sewing school in the whole coun- 
try for children. Every blessed daughter was 
taught by her ma.” 

What would he object to today? Something 
he would growl at. He always did. And it was not 
that the principal objected to his objections so 
much; no, for sometimes they were really help- 
ful. But he was the “great man” of the little 
city and whatever he said went — went into the 
ears and minds of the community, and the 
community did not visit the school; and, more- 
over, most of the thoughts and opinions the 
community thought were their own, were not 
for they were really, second-hand, and many of 
them thought the thoughts of the “great man.” 

The principal cordially greeted Chairman 
Gruff. “Thought I’d drop in and see if every- 
thing was going all right. I’m always interested 
in the education of the young. Now, in my day, 
education was conducted in the proper way for 
us youngsters. No fooling. Strictly business.” 

Just then a burst of laughter came from 
Room 13. Yes, a burst — an explosion. Chair- 
man Gruff held up his head, sniffed the air, then 
snorted and started in the direction of — “‘Miss 
Joy, this is Mr. Gruff, the chairman of our 
school board. I might add, the leading man of 
our city. I think you have not had the pleasure 
of meeting him before, as this is your first year 
with us. Mr. Gruff is interested in our work 
and would like to have the pleasure of visiting 
your room.” 

The “great man” surely did not look inter- 
ested, but his facial muscles gave not the least 
indication of any anticipated pleasure. 

“We were just studying physiology,” Miss 
Joy explained; “the digestive system; we were 
talking about how people eat. Yes, friends,” she 
said, turning to the class,,“‘this boy I was tell- 
ing you about would just shovel the food into his 
mouth, half chew it, then wash it down with 
gulps of water; it sounded like a horse drink- 
ing — more food shoveled in— more gulps of 
water, and then a rush outdoors to play base- 
ball. Of course, this was just an imaginary 
boy.” 

The fifth boy in the second row poked the 
boy sitting in front of him. Chairman Gruff 
saw him and was sure Miss Joy also saw him, 
but it certainly was evident that she did not re- 
prove him even by a look. (If she doesn’t re- 
prove she must approve, he thought.) 

“Now, what was wrong with that way of eat- 
ing? Think.” 

Quickly a score or more of hands were raised. 
Such eagerness! Such joyous interest! 

“Well, Tom.” 

“He didn’t chew.” The class laughed and the 
teacher, too, laughed; and Chairman Gruff 
scowled. 

“He didn’t chew?” 

“He didn’t chew his food. You see, Miss Joy, 
the food has to be all worked up into the lit- 
tlest bits before it can be ready to be taken into 
the blood, and the stomach hasn’t any teeth.” 


(Here the class laughed again, the teacher 
smiled and Chairman Gruff scowled.) “So it has 
to be all ground up by the grinders,” and he 
continued, telling the why’s: the boy should not 
have gulped down air with the water, and 
should not have taken such vigorous exercise 
right after a hearty meal. 

More questions were asked, both by the 
teacher and by the pupils, and eagerly were 
they answered. And they must have laughed 
two or three times more during that one recita- 
tion! 

Then before the close of that period she told 
them of an “imaginary breakfast,” not only de- 
scribing how the people ate, but what they ate 
and drank, touching up the picture here and 
there with the high lights of really humorous 
incidents connected with that imaginary meal. 

“Tomorrow, I want you to tell me whether 
the food was the right kind for a breakfast for 
the grandmother, for the hard-working father, 
for the boy and his sister, and for the baby. 
Was there too much of one kind? Was it cooked 
right? And did they eat it in a way that would 
make them healthy?” 

The morning recess immediately followed. 
Miss Joy usually went out on the grounds and 
played with the children, but this morning she 
could not very well leave, for it was evident that 
the chairman wished to talk with her; rather, 
talk to her. 

“T am so glad you came in,” she said. 

“T certainly am, young woman,” he replied. 
“T’m surprised at the amount of ridiculous play 
that goes on in your classes.” 

“Play?” 

“Yes, play. All that laughing and those silly 
questions! An imaginary meal in physiology 
class! Now, when I was a boy I went to a first- 
class school —one right at the top notch of 
progress and new ideas — and in physiology I 
learned of all the bones of the body and their 
names and the number.” 

“But has it ever helped you? What value 
has it been to you?” 

“Of inestimable value — yes, of inestimable 
value!” 

“T think I would agree with you,” Miss Joy 
declared, but he never thought of what she 
meant. 

“And then those jokes!” 

“Jokes?” 

“Yes, jokes. Funny stories! and you a teacher 
upholding the dignity of the school! I must say, 
I’m ashamed for you.” 

“You are very kind, I assure you,” she re- 
torted, “for certainly I’m not ashamed for my- 
self. Why, what is the harm in a humorous in- 
cident if it illustrates the truth?” 

“Truth, that’s it, truth! It’s ridiculous to 
think you can illustrate truth by something 
funny. Ugh!” he grunted. “Truth and jokes! 
Why, young lady, you don’t even teach truth 
in your work; an imaginary breakfast! The 


a ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Small classes do not guarantee individualiza- 
tion. The teacher who has the will to individ- 
ualize his teaching, and the resolution to de- 
vise and to apply the processes that are in- 
volved, can, in fact, individualize his teaching 
even in a class of considerable size, but the 
teacher who has not that will and that resolu- 
tion comes short of individualization even in 
a seminar. If Mark Hopkins were not Mark 
Hopkins, the student at the other end of the 
log might perfectly well be bored and lonely. 
— Charles H. Judd. 
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idea! You ought to teach truth and stick to it. 
And no jokes. Why, I remember when I went 
to school we even had truth in our copy books: 
‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again’; ‘If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again’; ‘A stitch 
in time saves nine’ —I shall never forget,” he 
chuckled, as evidently an old associated idea that 
must originally have been intense, came sud- 
denly to his remembrance, “the picture I drew 
on my slate (I was pretty handy with my pencil 
those days). It was the picture of Old Father 
Time with a stitch sewed into his wings, and 
the end of the thread hanging over into a pond 
and a 9 hanging on to it. The teacher caught 
me at it and larrupped me good and hard, too. 
He was too strict. But I squared up with him. 
Fixed up a board on the bridge that tripped 
him into the water the next night. Yes, truth is 
what we must give our youngsters if they are 
going to grow up into great men and women.” 

“T am sure we agree on that last point, Mr. 
Gruff,” said Miss Joy, “yet truth is always 
greater than truths.” 

“But you have been good enough to tell me 
what you learned at your school,” she con- 
tinued, “Now I want to tell you what I learned 
at mine—my normal school. I learned that 
good cheer and happiness — yes, even laughter 
—has a god effect upon both the body and 
the mind. Why, even the food digests better 
when we enjoy it; the physiologists have a big 
name for this: psychic stimulation, I believe 
they call it; the heart beats stronger, the lungs 
breathe deeper, and we are really stronger when 
we are happy. Grief and sorrow and unhappi- 
ness have a depressing effect. It may be that 


you yourself know how it is.” The visitor truly” 


looked downcast as he then thought of the one 
great sorrow that had come into his life, and 
of how the doctor finally ordered him to take 
a long trip to see if he could not lose some of 
the intensity of his grief and so regain his phy- 
sical and mental strength. 

“The brain, and so the mind, works more 
readily, is quicker to respond, to act. Why, Mr. 
Gruff, every great educator who has truly un- 
derstood children, has advocated happiness, I 
am sure. Not only does the teacher get better 
results from her pupils, but the very lives of 
her pupils are better if they are happy and con- 
tented and joyous; and this joy admits of, yes, 
encourages jokes, as you call them, and laugh- 
ter.” 

“Young lady,’ and Chairman Gruff was 
really kindly, “you make out a very good case 
for your method, but jokes and laughter have 
no place in the schoolroom. I shall not bring up 
your case in our board meeting — not yet — 
but I hope you will change your method and 
be dignified and serious and teach the truth. I 
have spent a much longer time than I could 
well spare; I have an important engagement so 
I must say good morning.” 

It was indeed an important engagement — a 
big deal he wished to get through. He found 
the man at his office, offered him a good cigar, 
told him a happy story, and then when he 
knew by the prospective buyer’s laugh that he 
“had him,” in other words, when he got the 
man in good humor, he pushed the sale through 
to a finish. 

It was doubtless fortunate for Miss Joy that 
her visitor did not stay longer at the school, for 
never was there a more cheerful geography class 
than the one in her room immediately after 
recess that morning. The lesson was on the 
Southern States, and Miss Joy even told them 
a joke of the old darky in the city who saw 


(Continued on Page 64) 








What Organization is Best for the Secondary-School Division 
of a Public-School System? 


Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


Secondary education has been generally ac- 
cepted as embracing “all grades above the sixth, 
including the junior college where that unit has 
been established as a part of the public-school 
system.”* The organization best adapted for 
the administration of this division does not ap- 
pear to be adequately formulated for all types 
of school systems. Yet, from the literature in 
the field, from observation of the developments 
that have been taking place during the past two 
decades, and from the pronouncements of edu- 
cational experts, one would be led to believe 
that public-school administrators have quite 
definitely set themselves to the task of accept- 
ing the junior-senior high-school organization 
as such or with certain variations as the most 
desirable plan for the management and super- 
vision of the work of secondary education. It 
is well to remember that the action necessary to 
bring about this change in school organization 
on the part of school officials is the result of a 
philosophy of education created from experience 
and speculation and not from conclusive evi- 
dence brought forth in factual studies of the 
problems involved. 

In large school systems where the junior col- 
lege is not maintained the three-year junior- 
high-school and the three-year senior-high- 
school units prevail. In these school districts 
the six-year high school has been used as a step 
in the evolutionary development of the separate 
three-year secondary-school units. Building pro- 
grams projected for large cities commit the 
school officials to a K6-3-3 plan of organization. 
Changes in the administrative units are difficult 
to make when once the building program is well 
under way. In certain of these large cities one 
does find forces antagonistic to the junior high 
school and in certain sections of large cities the 
elementary school with a nine-year elementary- 
school program that includes the kindergarten 
continues to carry on. As a whole, one may well 
say that in large cities the junior and the senior 
high schools have already become established 
and accepted institutions. The program estab- 
lished in these cities will, no doubt, be operated 
for a long period in the manner in which they 
have been initiated. 


Many Four-Year High Schools Exist 


In a study of elementary-school organization 
recently reported, it is noted that 42 per cent 
of the school systems in cities with populations 
ranging between 2,500 and 25,000 continue to 
provide for an eight-year elementary school.? 
Where the six-year elementary school is main- 
tained in this class of school system the six- 
year high school is not found in very large num- 
bers. From observation it appears that the plant 
is the dominant determinant of this condition. 
Another factor that has contributed to the sit- 
uation reported is the difficulty frequently ex- 
perienced in securing local support for concen- 
trating the school population of grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive, into one central schoolhouse. 

In the smaller school systems reorganization 
of secondary education has taken place much 
more slowly. For example, in Pennsylvania in 
1930 there were 574 four-year high schools, 155 
six-year high schools, and 154 junior high 
schools." In North Dakota there are 537 sec- 


1Seventh Yearbook, The Articulation of the Units of American 
Education, National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence, 1929, p. 196. 

2H. J. Otto, Current Practices in the Organization of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Northwestern University, School of Education, 
Evanston, Ill., 1932, p. 15. 

SReport of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 1930, p. 20. 
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The devastating results of the industrial de- 
pression have raised questions concerning the 
efficiency and economy of every department of 
the schools. The present paper raises some very 
constructive questions concerning elementary and 
secondary education and suggests a line of 
thought that school boards and superintendents 
will find distinctly helpful—The Editor. 
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ondary schools and less than ten of these are 
junior or senior high schools.* In New York in 
1930 there were 80 junior high schools among 
the 986 public secondary schools operated in 
that state.° Of this latter number, 685 were of 
the standard four-year high-school type. In 
Minnesota there are approximately 390 four- 
year high schools, 56 senior high schools, 76 
junior high schools, and a very small number of 
six-year high schools.® 

In Illinois where the township and community 
high-school districts exist the reorganization of 
secondary education is a most difficult problem 
to solve. In 1930 over 50 per cent of the sec- 
ondary schools of the state were independent 
four-year high schools.? Montana, Wisconsin, 
and other states in which the county high school 
or the “independent community high school is 
operated, are moreover unable to develop the 
junior high school and the senior high school in 
many of the local school districts without a 
change in the school law. As in the case where 
the seven-year elementary school has been in 
operation one notes a tendency in states operat- 
ing independent four-year high schools to create 
a two-year junior high school. An administra- 
tive unit comprising two years of schoolwork 
can hardly serve adequately to bridge the span 
between the elementary school and the high 
school. 

Evidence shows that in certain states and 
particularly in the small school systems the re- 
organization of secondary education has not 
taken place as rapidly as in the larger centers. 
Although there are forces that have stood in the 
way as the small school systems have attempted 
to follow the lead of progressive communities, 
one must not overlook the fact that in many of 
the four-year high schools a modern prograin of 
work is carried on. The material forces that re- 
tard reorganization of secondary education in 
the smaller places are largely conditioned by 
causes, in addition to that of cost, that are re- 
lated to the size of the school and to the nature 
of the school plant. 


The Six-Year High School 


For the smaller systems the six-year high 
school has been advocated for a number of years 
and in certain areas this type of organization 
has been introduced in many systems. Educa- 
tional leadership as a whole has held that many 
of the present handicaps of the small four-year 
high school would be corrected by the creation 
of a six-year secondary-school unit. In spite of 
the advantages that have been set forth there 
are handicaps that have delayed general ac- 
ceptance of the scheme in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The enrollment in many of the small four- 
year high schools is made up in part of non- 
resident pupils who come from ungraded, one- 


4Report of State Department of Education, Bismarck, North 
Dakota, 1930, p. 72. 

5Twenty-Seventh Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, New York, 1931, p. 31. 

*School Directory, State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 1931, p. 1. 

7Data taken from records in author’s file. 
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room schools. The problems of adjustment that 
are entailed when nonresident pupils enter the 
ninth year of schooling are not easily solved 
even in a four-year high school. The nonresident 
enrollment increases the high-school registration 
in many schools to the point where the number 
of pupils in the upper four years very nearly 
equals that of the elementary grades. A reor- 
ganization that places grades seven and eight 
with the four years of high school in many 
small school systems establishes. a situation in 
which a graded elementary school is maintained 
with difficulty, if the teaching force is not to be 
increased. The administrative difficulties are ag- 
gravated through the fact that in the past few 
years as the high-school enrollments have been 
increasing the elementary-school enrollments 
have been increasing at a much slower rate or 
they have been decreasing in many localities. 
State teacher-certification laws and regulations 
that differentiate between secondary-school and 
elementary-school teaching requirements create 
barriers that do not permit of easy adjustment 
of the load of teachers in the two divisions in 
small school systems. 


Is Present Theory Sound? 


It may be presumptuous for one to question 
the soundness of the theory that holds that the 
intermediate school should begin at the seventh 
year of schooling (excluding the kindergarten). 
A philosophy of education that would include 
grades five and six in the intermediate school 
and that would justify the extension of this 
division on through the ninth year might serve 
more advantageously and economically as a 
basis for providing educational services in most 
school districts. The organization resulting 
would provide for a primary division that in- 
cludes the kindergarten, the nursery school 
where the latter is operated, and the first four 
years of school. Secondary education would then 
begin at the tenth year of schooling. If the 
reader will consider all the elements involved in 
the administration of schools, the advantages of 
the plan will appear more pronounced. 

Unfortunately the evidence available is not 
clear-cut, nor do the facts demonstrate convinc- 
ingly that the present concepts of secondary 
education and the current plans of school ad- 
ministration are perfect or determined for all 
time. Organization like other phases of educa- 
tion is evolutionary and, in view of the knowl- 
edge gained in the past decades, one may ques- 
tion whether the present K6-3-3 plan of organ- 
ization would survive many generations except 
for the fact that buildings are difficult to re- 
adapt to any virtually different plan of organiza- 
tion than that for which they were designed to 
serve. It therefore becomes important that 
school officials review their local problems with 
the greatest of care before they launch a scheme 
of school reorganization. Reorganization of the 
secondary schools cannot be properly made 
without considering the elementary school as 
well. Study of the issues may reveal that slight 
modifications of that which appears to be the 
trend in organization may more economically 
and serviceably meet local requirements. In 
fact, variations from current practices that have 
no scientific proof should be encouraged, for 
only through intelligently conceived variations 
from prevailing plans of school organization can 
satisfactory progress be anticipated. 


Factors to be Considered 


For those who are contemplating the reor- 
ganization of the administrative units of a local 
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school system, it would be well to consider sev- 
eral items that seem basic to the adequate han- 
dling of the problem. Observation and study of 
the attempts made to reorganize the secondary 
schools in other than the very large centers 
have brought to light some points of interest 
worthy of consideration. Since the larger and 
wealthier communities are usually the leaders in 
undertaking comprehensive changes in school 
practices, the small school systems that follow 
the lead frequently attempt to carry out the 
same changes in the same way and in the same 
detail. This practice is not always to the ad- 
vantage of the small school systems. 

In large systems the K6-3-3 plan of organiza- 
tion lends itself readily to the development of 
separate administrative units for each division 
with special types of school buildings designed 
for each division. In school systems of average 
size the creation of schools for each administra- 
tive unit large enough to be administered eco- 
nomically in separate school buildings is not 
generally satisfactorily accomplished, yet many 
school systems endeavor to do so. The following 
case is selected as an example: The school sys- 
tem referred to here has an enrollment approx- 
imating 500 pupils in the first six grades, and a 
secondary-school enrollment of 550 pupils. Sep- 
arate junior and senior high schools are oper- 
ated in this system. There is a superintendent, 
a senior-high principal, a junior-high-school 
principal, and an elementary-school principal. 
The principals are part-time teachers. A school 
system of this size can hardly warrant such a 
number of administrative officers. A much more 
economical organization would have provided 
only for the superintendent, who would be sup- 
plied with adequate clerical services. The super- 
intendent in charge could then delegate certain 
administrative responsibilities to members of his 
staff without creating three separate principal- 
ships. A fundamental principle of administra- 
tion is here involved and should not be unnec- 
essarily violated. An institution should be oper- 
ated with a minimum number of administrative 
officers consistent with efficiency in services 
rendered. 

Waste in Building Units 

Many small school systems during the process 
of school reorganization have created too many 
school-building units. A case in point is readily 
recalled — a city of 2,100 people and approx- 
imately 800 pupils in the public schools. In this 
city there are three school buildings; an elemen- 
tary school, a junior high school, and a senior 
high school. These three structures are all within 
six blocks of each other. It is not necessary to 
call attention to the capital waste and the han- 
dicaps such a plant presents the superintendent 
endeavoring to properly serve the individual pu- 
pil in the school economically. 

It is believed that study will reveal that the 
K6-3-3 plan of school organization has resulted 
in a very expensive school-building program for 
communities that have developed modernized 
buildings for each division. The data in Table 
I reveal the relative unit costs of the three types 
of structures. Note that the unit building costs 
for elementary schools approximate the second- 
ary school building costs. Likewise, note that 
the junior-high-school building unit costs ex- 
ceed in most cases the senior-high-school costs, 
due, no doubt, to the fact of the specialized 
facilities provided in the schools and that the 
senior high schools are designed for a much 
larger enrollment. Building utilization studies 
reveal the same story. A school building must 
be very large if the specialized facilities are to 
be used in excess of 70 per cent of the maximum 
possible use. 

In the plan of organization prevailing in the 
schools it becomes indeed difficult to construct 
modern elementary schools in all sections of a 
school district in which all specialized facilities, 
if provided, are used 100 per cent of capacity. 
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TABLE I. Unit School-Building Costs in Certain 
Selected Cities* 


Cost per Cubic Foot 


City Elementary Junior High Senior High 

Schools Schools Schools 

Baltimore ..... $.402 No data $.370 

CHIGEEO basses 418 $.477 405 

Cincinnati ..... .460 .400 .410 

CO re 358 .400 360 

a .299 .298 No data 

New York..... 461 472 462 


*F. W. Hart and N. L. Engelhardt, Housing of the Public 
Schools of Chicago (Mimeographed copy of Survey), Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932, p. 99. 


In a recent study of elementary-school building 
use® it has been shown that the range in room 
use is 45 to 86 per cent of the possible maximum 
and that the pupil-station use ranges from 41 
to 81 per cent of full capacity. These conditions 
are due in part to the reorganization that has 
taken place in recent years and in part to the 
fact that specialized facilities and classrooms 
designed for the primary division of the schools 
do not serve grades five and six, and likewise 
the specialized facilities necessary for satisfac- 
tory service for grades five and six do not serve 
the primary-school grades. This factor of prob- 
able building use is one that should be con- 
sidered in anticipating a reorganization of a 
school system. 

School systems with small school enrollments 
that are looking forward to a reorganization of 
the administrative divisions and that contem- 
plate a school-building program might well give 
consideration to the following suggestions. The 
entire school system should be housed in one 
building until the factors of size of school, travel 
distance, and cast of transportation necessitate 
a division of the school. The size of a central 
school housing twelve years of schooling creates 
no insurmountable difficulties even when the en- 
rollment approximates 1,200 pupils. In practice, 
few situations can be found in which the popula- 
tion in a small community is so concentrated as 
to permit with public approval the construction 
of a central building for all grades that will 
house 1,200 pupils. The principle involved, how- 
ever, in the foregoing statements should be the 
basis on which the building program should be 
developed. 


Economical Primary School 


When a considerable number of pupils are re- 
quired to walk more than a mile to the central 





8S. R. Fink, The Utilization of the Elementary-School Build- 
ings in City of Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Library, 
1930, p. 41. 
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The individual child has a right to expect 
that when he needs additional individual help, 
it will be given skillfully and sympathetically. 
Suppose, for example, that although he has had 
pointed out to him through a preliminary test 
the words which he cannot spell in a given 
assignment, and has used methods of study 
which in most cases are effective, he still is 
unable to learn to spell the words of the les- 
son. He has a right to expect that this fact 
will be immediately noticed by his teacher 
rather than to have to wait until the end of 
the term for a mere accounting and a low 
grade. His teacher should ask, “What is the 
cause of this difficulty?” “Why cannot he 
learn to spell?” He has a right to expect that 
this question will be attacked sympathetically 
and with professional skill. Suppose that the 
child has had pointed out to him his short- 
comings in his handwriting and has been giv- 
en for each shortcoming an exercise which 
will usually bring improvement. Suppose that 
in spite of this fact he makes very little im- 
provement. He has a right to expect that his 
teacher will work sympathetically and skill- 
fully with him to discover the cause and help 
him remove it.— Ernest Horn. 
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school, then a primary school should be built. 
A building to house the primary school (kinder- 
garten and grades 1 to 4, inclusive) can be very 
economically constructed. In communities that 
warrant a separate high school, it is suggested 
that the intermediate plant house grades five 
to nine, inclusive, and that the high-school build- 
ing be constructed to house grades ten to twelve, 
inclusive. The division in the school plant 
should be warranted only as the upper division 
exceeds 500 pupils and the enrollment in grades 
five to nine exceeds 1,200 pupils. There is no 
scientific evidence to justify the enrollment fig- 
ures designated in the above statements. The 
figures used are given largely to show the pos- 
sibility of maintaining larger school buildings 
than now prevail. 

For the small school system the prevailing 
professional judgment supports the establish- 
ment of the six-year high-school organization. 
Certain handicaps to such a plan have pre- 
viously been pointed out. It is believed by some 
that in many small systems a departmentalized 
school including grades five to twelve adminis- 
tered as a unit would be better adapted to the 
local needs. This plan would necessitate in many 
systems the discarding of the graded classes in 
the elementary school formed largely on the 
basis of chronological age. A reorganization of 
the first four grades by a step of this kind would 
result in a situation in which each teacher would 
carry a pupil load averaging about 35 pupils. 
There are many plans that could be evolved for 
this purpose. Instruction could be carried on in 
the new order more economically and more ef- 
ficiently than at present if the modern materials 
of instruction and supervisory practices were 
used. | 

Marked .improvements in the instructional 
materials have taken place since the junior-high- 
school plan was first conceived. Many school 
systems are finding that certain of the special- 
ized facilities essential to the junior-high-school 
organization are likewise needed for the young 
people in grades five and six. To provide these 
facilities in both junior high schools and elemen- 
tary schools increases the plant costs excessively. 
In recent years school systems are employing 
in the elementary schools more and more teach- 
ers with four years of professional education. 
Thus the personnel in elementary schools is 
gradually assuming professional education qual- 
ifications equivalent to that found on higher 
school levels. In other words, school officials 
must view their school problems because of 
these changes, not in terms of the situations 
that existed two decades ago, but in terms of the 
conditions that are before them and in terms 
of demands that appear to be rapidly facing the 
schools. 

At the present time the secondary-school en- 
rollment is everywhere increasing very rapidly. 
Elementary-school enrollments are not increas- 
ing as rapidly as in the upper divisions of the 
school and in many localities as indicated in the 
foregoing, the elementary-school population is 
at a standstill or decreasing. In a few years the 
secondary-school enrollment will follow the 
trend in the élementary schools. There will be 
many school systems in which unused space will 
be increasingly noted in the elementary-school 
structures unless plans are carefully laid. School 
officials should anticipate that time, and study 
the school organization, to be sure that the plan 
of administration in vogue is efficient, effective, 
and economical, for no school system can afford 
to have on its hands partially used school build- 
ings. To avoid an outcome that may result be- 
cause of the decrease in the school population 
during the next few decades, a modification of 
present trends in school-organization practices 
may be found necessary. 
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‘The Log of the Budget 


Frank J. Du Frain, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac, Michigan 


One of the problems in the conduct of school 
business is keep the administrative staff and the 
board of education fully informed concerning the 
receipts and expenditures of school money. 
After the budget has been approved and made 
ready for operation for a new year, the task of 
following the expenditures of money for the dif- 
ferent divisions of the budget is an important 
one for every school board. In times like the 
present when estimates are revised and curtail- 
ments made to meet diminishing incomes, it is 
important that we know at all times just where 
we stand financially. 

In order to keep in touch with the financial 
trend, both present and future, we have used for 
the past three years a graphic chart, supple- 
menting and often replacing typed financial re- 
ports. This chart is a modification of one that 
Assistant Superintendent H. C. Daley, of High- 
land Park, Michigan, has used for some time. 
It has a twofold purpose. First, it contains an 
estimate of the necessary expenditures by 
months for the different divisions of the budget. 
As the school year advances, the actual expend- 
itures by months form a red barograph across 
the chart, enabling the school-board members 
to read monthly and total cumulative expendi- 
tures. The second function of the chart is to 
show from month to month, the percentage of 
the total budget collected, and to present com-, 
parisons with the collections of previous years. 


Divisions of the Budget 


Like most school budgets the Pontiac budget 
has nine divisions: General control, instructional 
service, plant operation, plant maintenance, 
capital outlay, auxiliary agencies, codrdinate 
activities, fixed charges, contingent and debt 
service. For the year 1931-32 the budget carried 
$41,179 for general control. As Figure 1 shows, 
the estimates of cumulative expenditures were: 
for July, $3,600; August, $7,100; September, 
$10,000; October, $13,600; November, $16,- 
000; December, $20,000; January, $22,000; 
February, $24,500; March, $27,000; April, 
$32,000; May, $34,000; and June, $37,500. A 
glance at the picture shows that the correspond- 
ing expenditures were: July, $3,080.49; August, 
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The most interesting feature* of this log is the easy comparison which is possible by means of the percentage tabulation for the 
years 1929 to 1932 ineldsive. These percentage tabulations show how the schools have handled their monthly expenditures, where 


they have overrtg:$he estimates, etc. 


$6,591°22: September, $10,372.50; October, 
$13,491.16; November, $16,567.21; December, 
$20,784.29; January, $23,737.62; February, 
$26,933.75; March, $30,747.98; April, $33,- 
520.16; May, $38,178.03; and June, $41,421.92. 
It may be noted that the expenditures for July 
and August were below the estimates, but in the 
months of September, November, December, 
January, February, and June the estimates were 
below the expenditures. These extra outlays 
were due to extra legal expense beyond expecta- 
tions, the payment of accrued interest on bonds 
purchased, and the cost of mailing appeals to 
taxpayers to pay their taxes. While this division 
exceeded the amount in the budget by $242.92, 
the accrued interest returned to the coffers ex- 
ceeded the overdraft by several hundreds of 
dollars. 
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FIG. I. LOG OF THE PONTIAC SCHOOL BUDGET 


The figures in the white rectangles are the amounts which were originally estimated for expenditure in the respective months. The 
figures in the cross-hatched rectangles are the exact expenditures as reported from month to month by the auditor of the board of 
education. In the original charts, which measured approximately 4 by 6 ft., the cross-hatching was done in color progressively so 
that it was possible to see at a glance which accounts had exceeded the current estimates and which had balances. The chart was 


shown in the meeting room of the board of education. 
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The story of instructional service is a differ- 
ent one. That item, the largest one in the budget, 
showed a close conformity to the estimates, 
which were nearly $60,000 below the amount 
appropriated in the budget. The expenditures in 
June were small, due to the fact that the teachers 
agreed to take what money was left, if any, for 
their services. They received one third of their 
contractual salaries. 

- As will be noted from Figure 1, plant opera- 
tion was one month behind the estimate on Sep- 
tember 30, and it closed the year in June below 
the estimates of April. The other divisions were 
kept within the estimates. Capital outlay almost 
dropped from the picture. It is interesting to 
note that the estimated expenditures at the end 
of May, not counting debt service, which is al- 
most constant, were $1,045,900, and the actual 
expenditures amounted to $1, 044 985.30. 

There are two totals shown in 193 1-32 under 
debt service. The smaller one is the budget, the 
larger amount includes payments to be made 
from the sinking fund. 


Percentages of Total Budget Collections 


The second part of the chart shows the per- 
centage of the total budget collected by months. 
It shows that in 1929-30 with a budget of $2,- 
164,266.07, about 24 per cent was collected in 
July, 61 per cent by the end of August, and 75 
per cent by the end of September. In 1930-31 
the collections for July, August, and September 
were 5 per cent, 45 per cent, and 68 per cent, 
respectively, while in 1931-32 the percentages 
for the same months were 7 per cent, 42 per 
cent, and 58 per cent. The total collections for 
the three years as shown in Figure 1 are 92.4 
per cent, 92.7 per cent and 83.6 per cent. 

An examination of Figure 2 shows how the 
chart appears at the end of September, 1932. 
The estimates were made after the expenses of 
July and August were known, so that they are 
exact amounts. The budget amounts are smaller 
but the estimates in many cases are below the 
budget, for experience predicts that 100 per 
cent of the budget will not be collected this year. 
The collection bar shows that collections at the 
end of September were 60.8 per cent of the 
budget, as compared with 58 per cent last year, 
and that offers some encouragement. 
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How the Chart Was Made 


The chart which is 33 in. long and 37 in. 
wide, was made on tracing cloth by pupils in 
the drafting department; the household-arts de- 
partment sewed the hem at the bottom; and the 
school carpenter inserted a curtain stick and 
mounted the chart on a standard curtain roller 
so that it fits the fasteners used in previous 
years. The drafting department brings the chart 
up to date at the end of each month, a task 
which requires some problems in proportion, for 
almost each space has a different scale of values 
from every other space. The chart has fourteen 
columns vertically (Fig. 1), one for each month 
of the year, one for the names of the divisions 
in the budget, and one for the total amount of 
money provided for the divisions. There are 
eleven horizontal columns containing the esti- 
mates of expenditures, which are followed by the 
actual expenditures. Under receipts the distance 
across the chart (July through June) is equiv- 
alent to 100 per cent of the budget, and the 
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vertical mark shows the collections at the end of 
each month. 
Advantages of the Chart 

Some of the advantages derived from the use 
of the chart are: 

1. It visualizes the facts in their proper rela- 
tive proportions for the administrative staff and 
the board of education, and gives a more com- 
prehensive picture of the fiscal conditions than 
the financial reports do alone. 

2. It puts the administration on record as to 
its estimated needs by months. It may make 
mistakes in judgment but the chart encourages 
an above-board policy. 

3. It sets mileposts and objectives which can 
be used to promote economy by all of the em- 
ployees in the schools. 

After using this system for three years, we 
find that it grows on us. It becomes more than 
a series of lines and figures. It seems to have life, 
sometimes apparently pointing to disaster, but 
again offering hope and encouragement. How- 
ever, it always tells the truth. 


Chicago’s Timely School Survey 


It was a progressive stroke on the part of the 
Chicago board of education to enter during the 
present year upon a comprehensive survey of 
the system under its charge. It involved vision 
and courage on the part of the board of educa- 
tion to expend a hundred thousand dollars when 
its finances were in a chaotic condition. The 
purpose was not only to ascertain what was 
wrong with the school system but to find the 
way of economizing without impairing the ef- 
ficiency of the educational standards. 

In proceeding upon this gigantic, yet laudable 
task, the board engaged the country’s ablest 
and most experienced experts in the adminis- 
tration of city school systems. A study of the 
business and professional administration of the 
schools was made, a survey of present school 
buildings was undertaken, an analysis of costs 
with a view of discovering waste or better use 
for the dollar expended was provided. 

The survey strikes the sore spot in Chicago’s 
school-administration troubles when at the very 
outset it touches upon the relations of the board 
of education and the city council. It says that 
the law expressly provides that “‘no power vested 
in such a board of education or any of its of- 
ficers, agents, or employees shall be exercised 
by the city council of such city.” The survey 
report here adds the following comment: 

“The clear intent of the law is to provide for 
a continuing body not subject to the control of 
the mayor upon his election to office. This issue 
was settled by the courts some years ago in the 
case of a mayor who secured the resignations of 
several members of the board of education be- 
fore their appointment. Apparently, his inten- 
tion was to secure control of the acts of the 
board through the power that he had assumed 
that he held by virtue of the resignations in his 
hands. The courts held the resignations invalid. 

“Tn another section of the education law it is 
provided that ‘the board of education shall exer- 
cise all the powers that may be requisite or prop- 
er for the maintenance and the fullest develop- 
ment of an efficient public-school system.’ In 
several of the separate divisions of this report 
of the survey of the Chicago school system will 
be found recommendations with respect to the 
development of this ‘efficient school system’ 
proposed in the law. It may not be out of place 
at this point to suggest that the board of educa- 
tion is obligated to take such action as may be 
necessary for the development of a school sys- 
tem which is constantly changing.” 

The experts point out that the board of edu- 
cation appoints teachers and other employees 


through three executives, the superintendent, 
the business manager, and an attorney, who are 
directly responsible to that body. They add, 
however, “that the business manager should 
serve under the direction of the superintendent 
and through that officer report to the board of 
education.” 

The survey staff recommends “that the board 
abolish all standing committees and that it de- 
vote itself to the consideration of matters of 
major importance as a committee of the whole.” 
They then tell of the function of the board of 
education in a large city in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The board of education should act as a 
board of directors. It can serve its constituency 
best by holding its executive officer, the superin- 
tendent of schools, responsible for a high degree 
of efficiency in the administration of the school 
system. It should provide him, upon his nomina- 
tion, with a staff of competent associates. It 
should require from him at its regular meetings 
a record of the work done, upon which it should 
take such action as is required by law. The 
board members should expect to spend their 
time in board meeting acting as a committee of 
the whole in the consideration of the proposals 
brought to them by their executive officer. These 
matters would have to do with the major issues 
of the organization of the school system; the 
curricula of the schools; the recruiting, training 
in service, promotion, salaries, and retirement 
of the members of the professional staff; the 
provision of adequate housing; the operation 
and maintenance of the plant; the financing of 
the schools; and the like. The chief executive 
officer of the board will present matters of major 
importance for decision by the board as to the 
policy which he believes should prevail. He will 
seek to demonstrate by such evidence as is 
available the wisdom of the action which he ad- 
vocates. The board will call upon the executive 
officer from time to time for evidence in support 
of his efficient execution of the policies which it 
has adopted.” 

Considerable attention is given to the for- 
mulation of the budget and accounting pro- 
cedure. On the subject of schoolhouse planning 
and construction “it is suggested that the re- 
sponsibility for securing bids and the duties 
connected with the mechanics of contract letting 
be placed in the office responsible for all pur- 
chasing. The analysis of bids on building con- 
struction and the choice of bidder to be recom- 
mended to the board of education should be de- 
termined by a committee containing representa- 
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tives from the superintendent’s office, the finance 
office, and the architect. It is strongly urged that 
the number of separate contracts awarded on 
building projects be greatly reduced as a step 
in the direction of more efficient and economical 
building construction.” 

Touching upon the management of books, 
equipment, and supplies the experts say: “Sup- 
ply management, to be efficient, must be built 
on sound principles and exacting standards. The 
sequence of authority and the place of responsi- 
bility must be clearly defined, exactly under- 
stood, and enforced in all transactions. All acts 
regarding materials purchased with school funds 
must be regulated by policies approved by the 
board of education. All activities associated with 
supply and equipment management in public 
schools should be conducted so that the occa- 
sions for improper use of materials of all kinds 
and for public suspicion and mistrust will be re- 
duced to a minimum. These policies would in- 
clude the creation of standard lists of articles 
that are to be used in the schools and a means 
whereby these lists may be continually revised. 
Codperation between the central office and the 
educational and business personnel is necessary 
to insure the most efficient purchase, distribu- 
tion, and use of all supplies.” 

A picture of the financial condition of the 
Chicago school system is given when it is told . 
than on December 31, 1931, the unpaid bills 
totaled $134,000,000. The budget for the cur- 
rent calendar year calls for an expenditure of 
$90,000,000. This expenditure, together with 
the unpaid obligation, is confronted with three 
years’ unpaid taxes involved in litigation. 

Recognizing the fact that the school system 
is in a serious financial predicament, a drastic 
reduction is recommended. Thus the $90,180,- 
263 budget is pared down to $67,564,973. 

The picture of the educational personnel, as 
presented in the survey, is perhaps the brightest 
part of the entire report. Chicago compares 
well with other cities in that the majority of the 
Chicago staff are within an ideal range of age, 
have had substantial experience, and are well 
trained professionally. The practice of appoint- 
ing qualified persons of either sex to principal- 
ships in the schools has been most commend- 
able. The limitations of appointment, in most 
instances, to residents of the city would be im- 
proved if a certain number of superior teachers 
with experience were employed annually from 
outside the city. For teachers in service, the op- 
portunities for growth in Chicago are practi- 
cally limitless, but a better plan of promotions 
for ambitious and energetic teachers seems to 
be necessary. The superior work of a very lim- 
ited number of teachers of exceptional merit 
requires greater recognition in the form of 
higher salaries and improved opportunities. 
The survey report urges the desirability of plac- 
ing the personnel work of the schools under an 
assistant superintendent, immediately responsi- 
ble to the superintendent. 

The survey report covers five volumes in 
which every detail of the school plant and its 
operation is analyzed and discussed. The fifth 
volume is devoted to a summary and conclusions 
logically arrived at, embodying on the whole a 
fund of recommendations designed to bring 
down the cost of administration and at the same 
time strengthen the efficiency of the system. 

At any rate, the survey constitutes an impor- 
tant document which, on the one hand, presents 
a complete picture of a complicated and vexa- 
tious situation, and on the other, points to a 
sane and sensible adjustment and solution. 

The survey urges a complete reorganization 
of the entire administrative setup of the janitor- 
ial-engineering service. Greater care should be 
employed to get intelligent young men as jan- 
itors, a progressive program of in-service train- 
ing should be established, and promotions 
should be granted on the basis of ability. 


School-Board Heads Who are Making History in American Education 


WILLIAM H. KREISS 


President, Board of Education, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


‘“‘When a man gives a service to his commun- 
ity for 25 years without remuneration, one 
knows that he has a vital interest in his work.” 
Such a man is Mr. William H. Kreiss, president 
of the board of education of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. 

A pioneer of the city of Appleton, the pioneer 
of our board was born in 1872. He received the 
degrees of bachelor of science and bachelor of 
music from Lawrence College in 1896, and in 
1899 he received the degree of bachelor of law 
from the Law School at the University of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Kreiss has been the circuit court 
reporter for the past 25 years. 

Mr. Kreiss has taken an active part in his 
many lodges and he has been keenly interested 





WILLIAM H. KREISS 
President, Board of Education, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


in all civil projects. However, his energies have 
always been directed to the best interests of the 
schools. That he has the confidence of the 
public is evidenced by his frequent reélections, 
and his constant reélection as president of the 
board of education. 

He has seen the Appleton school system grow 
from the small “district system” to a union 
school system with twelve schools. While he 
served on the board he watched the teaching 
personnel grow from 94 teachers to 163; the 
enrollment increase from 2,136 to 4,204; he 
took an active part in the building and equip- 
ping of two new junior-high-school buildings 
and in the remodeling of a third school so that 
it, also, might be used for junior-high-school 
purposes. He has lately seen the inauguration 
of the Appleton Orthopedic School, one of eight 
in the State of Wisconsin. Ever alert to new 
educational ideas, his years of experience on the 
board have aided him in selecting the good from 
the unimportant. Though he believed in econ- 
omy, he was always a leader in the effort to 
bring about the best that could be had for the 
school children of Appleton, and the best con- 
ditions possible for the teachers. 

That one might better know the character of 
Mr. Kreiss, who has served Appleton so long 
and faithfully, we quote from his article, “What 
Twenty-Five Years as a Member of the Board 
of Education Has Meant to Me”: “No personal 
credit is claimed for whatever merit our schools 
have attained. Rather we give due credit to the 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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people of Appleton who, since the inception of 
Appleton’s school system, have so generously 
and unstintingly given of their codperation and 
means to enable us to provide the best in build- 
ings, equipment, and personnel that our com- 
munity could afford.” 


JAMES J. RILEY 


President, Ogden, Utah, Board of 
Education 


James J. Riley, president of the Ogden board 
of education, was born October 29, 1879. His 
vocation is banking, while his avocation is 
working on the school board. For sixteen years 
he has served continuously on the board of edu- 
cation from the First Municipal Ward, and it 
goes without saying that he will be reélected in 
December for another five-year term — if he 
will only consent to serve. 

Mr. Riley is a progressive in education. The 
people reélect him because he stands for, and 
insists upon, good schools. He votes money will- 
ingly for superior teachers, modern buildings, 
and adequate equipment. He has advocated the 
junior high school and the platoon system in 
the elementary schools. 

Mr. Riley believes that economy in govern- 
ment must be shared by the schools, but he also 
believes that public opinion in Ogden will not 
stand for extreme curtailment of the education- 
al heritage which the city has since the days 
of the pioneers held out to its young people. 





JAMES J. 
President. Board of Education, 
den, Utah. 
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“The schools must be kept open and high stand- 
ards maintained,” is his slogan. “We cannot 
afford to take too much of the depression out on 
the children.” 

James J. Riley is an ideal citizen, an excel- 
lent banker, and a superior board member. 


COL. WM. F. ROBERTSON 


Chairman, Board of School Trustees, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


In a recent biographical sketch of Col. Wm. 
F. Robertson published in a local paper of 
Greenville, South Carolina, deserved tributes 
were paid to him as one of the leading citizens 
of his community, but probably the most de- 
served comment of the article was the state- 
ment that “he has always shown a great love 
and interest in the young people and particu- 
larly the boys in his community.” It is perhaps 





COL. WILLIAM F. ROBERTSON 
Chairman. Board of Trustees, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


for this reason that he has been chosen by the 
people and particularly the parents of his com- 
munity to serve as a member of the school 
board of Greenville, which he has done for the 
past ten years. 

Col. Robertson was educated in the public 
schools of York, S. C., and later attended the 
South Carolina Military College (The Citadel) 
at Charleston, S. C., where he was graduated 
as a civil engineer, the youngest member of a 
large class, on July 28, 1886. He has been a 
resident of Greenville for the past twenty years, 
and engaged the latter part of this time in the 
general insurance business. 

During the world war, Col. Robertson com- 
manded a battalion of trench artillery in this 
country and in France and is now a colonel in 
the Reserve Corps of the Army. He is a past 
president of the Greenville Rotary Club. 

During the past two or three years, educa- 
tion in South Carolina as elsewhere has com- 
bated serious disadvantages and barriers to the 
maintenance of a high standard of education. 
Col. Robertson along with the board of trus- 
tees has earnestly endeavored to solve the prob- 
lem of maintaining high standards of educa- 
tion, meeting continuous and large demands 
made by an increasing population, and making 
available from a greatly reduced income facil- 
ities to enable the boys and girls of his com- 
munity to evolve into men and women of the 
future well equipped for the struggles and de- 
mands of the complex life before them. 
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H. V. NYE 


President, Board of Education, West 
Allis, Wisconsin 


West Allis, Wisconsin, is an important in- 
dustrial center in the greater Milwaukee area. 
It sends its products — mostly heavy machinery 
— to all parts of the world. Its population, some 
36,000, is made up largely of the families of 
skilled artisans. In the city there are 11,000 
children of school age. 

West Allis has eight large modern elementary 
school buildings, three junior high schools, a 
senior high school and a vocational school. The 
school system is planned and organized to best 
suit the needs of the community. 

The city is proud of its schools and gener- 
ously supports them. As a consequence, some of 
the best citizens, men and women of ability and 
intelligence, are willing to serve without remu- 
neration as members of the board of education. 

The city and school system are fortunate in 
having a man of superior training and character 
to preside as president of the board of education 
in the person of Mr. H. V. Nye. 

Mr. Nye is a native of Iowa where he re- 
ceived his elementary and secondary education 
in the schools of Des Moines. In 1906 he was 
graduated as an electrical engineer from Ames, 
which is considered one of the best schools of 
engineering in the county -y. He was the youngest 
member of his class apd was graduated with 
honors — cum laude —from that university. 
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H. V. 
President, Board of Education, 
West Allis, ‘Wisconsin. 


Mr. Nye holds an important position with the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. He is 
engineer in charge of the Rey Rolle Switch 
Gear department. He is one of the few engi- 
neers from Wisconsin whose name appears in 
Who’s Who in Engineering. 

The president of the West Allis board of edu- 
cation served for two years in the world war, 
one year in France in active combat service. He 
rose to the rank of captain of the 546th Engi- 
neering Corps. He won recognition for superior 
service in the Defensive Sector and at the 
Meuse-Argonne front. He is a member and ac- 
tive worker in the American Legion. 

Mr. Nye stands for the best in American 
education and life. He believes in strict economy 
without impairing the efficiency of the schools. 
He has fought persistently for large school sites, 
sanitary and serviceable school buildings of 
modern construction and architecture. He be- 
lieves in employing well-trained teachers and in 
maintaining an adequate salary schedule and a 
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permanent tenure of service consistent with the 
best demands of the schools. . 

He gives unstintingly of his time to the 
schools. His services for a decade have con- 
tributed much to the constructive growth of the 
schools of West Allis and this has been during a 
period of unprecedented growth. 


DR. JEREMIAH J. GEARON 


Chairman, School Committee, Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island 
An immigrant boy at 9, a newspaper reporter 
at 17, a practicing dentist at 30, and a school 
committeeman at 32 — such, in brief, was the 





DR. JEREMIAH J. GEARON 
Chairman, School Committee, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


life history of the chairman of the school com- 
mittee of Woonsocket up to 20 years ago. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years, however, despite his po- 


~ litical, fraternal, and professional career, he has 
« been known to all as a school-committee mem- 


ber and during the past two years as chairman 
of the school committee. 

Dr. Jeremiah J. Gearon has given unselfishly 
of his time and energy to the health and educa- 
tion of the public-school children of the city, 
the welfare of the teachers, and the economical 
and efficient administration of the schools. He 
has consistently protected the taxpayer against 
lavish and unnecessary expense, but never once 
has he overlooked the obligation of the citizen 
or the opportunity of the child. 

During his membership on the board three 
new. elementary schools have been built, a new 
senior-high-school building has been erected, 
and a new junior high school, housing over 
1,600 pupils, has been completed. 

Through his sincerity, fairness, and interest 
in public-school education, he has developed the 
utmost confidence among the pupils, teachers, 
and parents of the city. The phenomenal prog- 
ress of the Woonsocket public schools dates 
from his early membership on the board, and 
his untiring zeal has thus far seen the school 
system of Woonsocket successfully contend 
with the industrial depression, which has swept 
the country. His slogan has been, ‘“‘There must 
be no depression in education.” .* 


WILLIAM B. BEACH 


President of the School Board, 
Petersburg, Virginia 
Mr. William B. Beach has been a member of 
the school board of the city of Petersburg since 
July 1, 1918. He was vice-president of the board 
for the year 1923-24, and served as acting 
president during the year. He was elected presi- 
dent for the year 1924-25 and has been con- 
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tinuously reélected since that time. 

His service, both as a member and as presi- 
dent of the board, has been marked by faithful 
attendance upon the meetings, by liberal use of 
his time for public service, and particularly by 
independence of thought and action. He ap- 
plies to the business of the board the executive 
qualities which have made him successful in 
private business. 

While he is responsive to public opinion and 
recognizes that the schools belong to the public, 
he does not allow his judgment to be swayed or 
his actions to be governed by popular clamor. 
When he has thought an issue through, he takes 
a stand without fear of that criticism which 
seems to be the portion of every good school- 
board member. 

He recognizes the principle that a board of 
education should function in determining poli- 
cies and should not attempt to administer de- 
tails of the work. Therefore he supports, loyally 
and inflexibly, the personnel employed by the 
board as long as they render service deserving 
of support. : 

Mr. Beach was born in Prince Edward coun- 
ty, February 7, 1869. He came to Petersburg 
in 1897 as a tobacco “buyer” and began to lay 
the foundations of his present large and suc- 
cessful business enterprises. He was married in 
1901 to Miss Nancy Jeanette Maclin, the 





WILLIAM B. BEACH 
President, Board of Education, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


daughter of a prominent business man of the 
city. 

He is president of William B. Beach & Co. 
Inc., a large tobacco exporting business, presi- 
dent of the United Warehousing and Filing 
Corporation, president of the Virginia Storage 
and Commission Co., vice-president of the Mac- 
lin-Zimmer-McGill Tobacco Co. Inc., vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the W. E. Sawyer Tobac- 
co Co. Inc., a director of the First National 
Bank & Trust Co., and is actively interested in 
many other business enterprises. 

During Mr. Beach’s administration as presi- 
dénht of the board, the school system of Peters- 
burg has had a vigorous and healthy growth in 
enrollments, in new buildings, in improved 
equipment, in a larger and _ better-prepared 
teaching force, and in sound business organiza- 
tion; and has enjoyed an administration notice- 
ably free from the bickerings and wranglings 
that are, unfortunately, all too frequent. Full 
credit for a large share in accomplishing this 
should be given to the modest and unassuming 
good business man who has presided over the 
board and helped to shape its policies. 
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Rules and Regulations of School Boards of Small Cities 
H. I. Froseth and O. L. Troxel, Colorado State Teachers College 


The majority of articles concerning school ad- 
ministration are discussions of the administra- 
tion of school systems of large or medium-sized 
cities. This article is an attempt to set forth 
various principles of school administration as 
applied to small school systems, and to propose 
a code of rules and regulations for adoption by 
school boards of small cities. Probably in the 
administration of no other business of a similar 
size is there such confusion of authority as is 
found in school administration. The suggestions 
here made are offered as a step toward the clari- 
fication of this confusion. 


The Need for a Code of Rules 
and Regulations 


School administration consists essentially of 
the exercise and delegation of responsibilties 
and duties. In order that this delegation be car- 
ried out on a well-formulated and carefully de- 
fined basis, it would seem desirable that such 
basis be a written or printed code of rules and 
regulations. In their public-school experience, 
by conversations with school administrators, and 
by a study of school administration, the writers 
have been made aware of the haphazard way 
in which much of our school administration has 
developed. Though the resulting conditions seem 
to be satisfactory in many cases, there is, per- 
haps even in such situations, an occasional con- 
fusion of authority and frequent overlapping of 
responsibilities. 

Written rules and regulations would tend to 
bring about the following desirable conditions; 
a clear line of demarcation between the powers 
and duties of the board and the powers and 
duties of the superintendent; giving to the board 
member a proper conception of his job; a clear 
definition of the administrative set-up; and a 
definite delegation of authority to the various 
members of the entire personnel. 


Extent and Scope of Rules and Regula- 
tions in Small Cities 


To determine the extent and character of 
printed codes of rules and regulations in small 
cities, letters requesting copies of rules and reg- 
ulations were sent to the superintendents in all 
the cities of populations of 2,500 to 10,000 in 
twelve mid-western states. The states included 
in the study were Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa. The study included 461 cities; 
270 or 58.6 per cent of the cities replied. Forty- 
six or 17 per cent of the cities replying sent 
usable codes of by-laws. Of those replying, 214 
or 79.3 per cent indicated that they had no 
printed or written sets of rules and regulations: 
while 3.7 per cent had rules not in suitable form 
for mailing. We may, assume that of those cities 
not replying, the majority had no printed sets 
of rules and regulations. Evidently only about 
12 per cent of the small cities have written codes 
of by-laws. Many superintendents stated that 
such rules as were adopted by the board were 
written only in the minutes of the board. Prob- 
ably slight use is made of those rules incorpo- 
rated in the minutes of school boards. 

The sets of rules received were of varying 
size and volume. They ranged from a 2 page 
folder, 3 by 4 inches, to a 50 page booklet, 84% 
by 11 inches. Several loose-leaf forms were re- 
ceived. Nearly half of the sets of by-laws have 
been published since 1929, and the remainder 
were more than three years old. One set re- 
ceived had evidently not been revised since 
1905. 

The number of distinct topics that are cov- 
ered in only 46 sets of rules is surprising. Little 
distinction is made between general principles 


and detailed instructions, and this tends to 
make the number of topics large. The writers 
have classified the numerous items under 32 
major topics as follows: 

Powers and Duties of Superintendent 

Duties of and Limitations on Teachers 

Organization and Procedure of Board 

Provisions for Standing Committees 

Qualifications of Teachers 

Regulations Governing Pupils 

Duties of Officers and Committees 

Terms of School and Holidays 

Powers and Duties of Principals 

Duties of Janitors 

Sick Leave for Teachers 

Teachers attend Summer School 

Tuition 

Grading and Promotion 

Use of Buildings 

Salaries 

Amending Rules 

Textbooks 

Health Rules 

Course of Study 

Corporal Punishment 

Control of Finances 

Suspension or Expulsion 

Organization of Schools 

Duties of Supervisors 

Discipline 

Substitute Teachers 

Tardiness or Absence 

Activities Finances 

Regulation for Home Study 

Requisitions and Purchase of Supplies 

The above arrangement is in the order of 
frequency of mention. The range is from 55 per 
cent to 2 per cent of the codes studied with a 
median mention of 26 per cent. 

The results of this study were compared with 
the results of a similar study by Melby,’ in 
which the by-laws of school boards in large cities 
were analyzed..There is a general agreement as 
to the relative importance of items in the two 
groups of by-laws. There is, however, a marked 
difference in the per cent of mention of most 
items, the percentage being much higher in the 
by-laws of the larger cities. This may indicate 
that the rules from the larger cities are based 
upon a more general plan and are better organ- 
ized than those of the smaller cities. The study 
supports the belief that the same set of rules 
could serve either small or large cities with few 
changes. 

A study of the detailed rules which come 
under the headings mentioned above tends to 
confirm the conclusion that the rules and reg- 
ulations of the small cities are similar to those 
in larger cities. Two exceptions may be noted. 
There seems to be a greater tendency in the rules 
of the smaller cities to concern themselves with 
details rather than with principles. The other 
exception concerns standing committees of the 
board. The percentages of mention of the duties 
of standing committees are generally much high- 
er than those found by Melby, while percent- 
ages of other rules are generally lower than 
Melby found. 

In general, it may be stated that rules and 


regulations of small cities are organized about. 


the duties of employees and the conduct of pu- 
pils. Detailed instructions rather than broad 
principles of organization predominate. Admin- 
istrative officers are not permitted to exercise 
their proper functions, and standing commit- 
tees tend to usurp executive powers. 
Basic Principles of Educational 
Administration 


In setting up a code of by-laws to serve as a 
basis for school administration it would seem 


1Melby, Ernest O., “Rules, Regulations, and Written Instruc- 
tions as Administrative Controls,’”’ American ScHoot Boarp 
Journat, Vol. 74, pp. 43-45, May, 1927. 
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that principles of administration as set forth by 
writers in the field should be included and stud- 
ied. The fundamental consideration in a dis- 
cussion of school administration is the place of 
the superintendent in the organization. The sta- 
tus of the superintendent does, in effect, deter- 
mine the general basis of all proposed organiza- 
tions for school administration. Important ques- 
tions as to how and where authority shall be 
delegated must be answered. 

Principles of school administration as deter- 
mined by the expressed judgments of writers in 
the field of administration were selected from 
twenty articles, written by leaders in the field. 
The original tabulation of these principles 
showed almost universal agreement, in that 
there there was practically no principle stated 
by one authority which was given an opposing 
interpretation by another. Certain principles 
were more frequently stated than others but all 
included in the final summary had high fre- 
quencies. 

The following broad principles are offered as 
including the specific policies advocated by lead- 
ing writers and as being essential to the satis- 
factory administration of a school system. 

1. The board of education is a legislative 
body, and its functions are primarily those of 
veto and approval. 

2. The superintendent is the executive of- 
ficer of the board, and all administrative’ detail 
and routine should be left to the superintendent 
or to the executive staff. 

3. The superintendent should have the in- 
itiatcry power in all matters pertaining to: the 
appointment, assignment, transfer, and dismis- 
sal of all employees; the building program; the 
preparation of the budget; professional matters, 
such as textbook selection and the course of 
study; and the purchase of supplies. 

4. The board is not to act in professional 
matters without the recommendation of the su- 
perintendent. 

5. The board of education should determine 
the general policies of the school, and such 
general policies should be formulated and rec- 
ommended by the superintendent. 

6. The board of education should have the 
power of veto or approval in matters pertaining 
to: the appointment or dismissal of employees; 
the building program; the expansion or modi- 
fying of the educational program; the budget; 
and the purchase of supplies beyond certain 
limits. 

7. The superintendent is responsible for the 
educational progress of the schools, and he is to 
report to the board concerning this progress; he 
is to have general supervision over the schools 
and all records and reports. 

8. The board should make a definite assign- 
ment of major responsibilities, but should not 
issue detailed instructions. 

9. The superintendent should be the repre- 
sentative of the board in public relations. 

10. The board should have no standing com- 
mittees. 


A Recommended Code of By-Laws 

A study of existing rules and regulations of 
school boards in small cities and a comparison 
of them with the results of a similar study in 
larger cities by Melby, an analysis of articles by 
leading writers in the field of administration to 
determine desirable principles of administra- 
tion, a study of excerpts of rules as printed in 
various administrative magazines, all serve as 
a basis for the code of rules and regulations that 
is offered below. The code is suggested for adop- 
tion in small school systems, but a number of 
qualifying factors must be considered. Any set 
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of rules and regulations must be adjusted to 
meet local conditions. The desirability of the 
code will be determined to no small extent by 
the philosophy of the board to whom it is sub- 
mitted. The code is given in outline form with 
many items suggested by title only; other top- 
ics are stated completely, but these statements 
are only suggestions. Before it could be adopted 
by a school board, rules would have to be de- 
termined to complete the topics listed by title; 
and revisions would have to be made to recon- 
cile the code with the requirements of the com- 
munity. With the above qualifying factors in 
mind, the writers offer the following code of 
rules and regulations. 


A Code of Rules and Regulations Recom- 
mended for Adoption by Boards of 
Education in Small Cities 


Article I 


Organization, Procedure, and Duties of 
the Board of Education 


Section 1. Organization 

Provide for: 

1. Time for yearly organization, if not pro- 
vided for by law. 

. Election of officers. 

. Duties of officers. 

. No standing committees. 

. Appointment of special committees. 
. Time of regular meetings. 

. Calling of special meetings. 

Section 2. Procedure 

1. Adopt a parliamentary manual (if formal 
meetings are desired). 

2. Define quorum and majority. 

3. Order of business. 

4. Process of amending the rules. (Suggest 
ease of revision with time element as a check 
upon too hasty action.) 

Section 3. Duties of the Board 

1. The duties of the board shall be those of a 
legislative body. 

2. The board shall determine general policies 
for the conduct of the schools. 

3. Policies concerned with professional mat- 
ters shall be initiated by the superintendent and 
approved by the board. 

4. The board shall not concern itself with ad- 
ministrative detail. 

5. The board shall approve the appointment 
or dismissal of employees. 

6. The board shall approve all major changes 
in the educational program. 

7. The board shall authorize all major alter- 
ations and repairs of buildings and shall have 
control of the building program. 


Article II 
The Superintendent of Schools 


Section 1. The Scope of the Office 

1. The superintendent shall be the executive 
officer of the board. 

2. He shall be held responsible for carrying 
into effect the policies adopted by the board. 

3. He shall serve as an expert in educational 
matters, and he shall advise with the board and 
make recommendations for the educational ad- 
vancement of the schools. He shall be respon- 
sible for the educational growth of the schools. 

4. He shall be delegated such powers by the 
board as are necessary for executing administra- 
tive details in carrying out the policies adopted 
by the board. ; 

5. He shall have the right of initiative in all 
professional matters. Professional matters are 
defined as including matters pertaining to: per- 
sonnel, the selection of textbooks, the purchase 
of all books and supplies, courses of study, stu- 
dent activities, the building program, and budg- 
etmaking. 

6. The board shall not proceed in any action 
concerned with professional matters without a 
prior recommendation of the superintendent. 
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7. The superintendent shall be general super- 
visory officer over all employees, and he shall 
have the right to appoint, assign, transfer, or 
dismiss all employees; however, it is provided 
that the board shall approve all appointments 
or dismissals, and all transfers that involve a 
change of rank. 

8. There shall be no other officers having co- 
Ordinate power with the superintendent. 
Section 2. Duties of the Superintendent 

1. The duties of the superintendent shall not 
be defined in detail. He shall perform or assign 
for performance all duties necessary to the prop- 
er fulfillment of his broad responsibilities as 
designated in Section 1, Article IT. 

2. He shall be responsible for proper supervi- 
sion of classroom instruction. 

3. The power of executing administrative de- 
tail shall include the right and duty to make de- 
tailed rules for the conduct of the schools. 

4. The duties of the superintendent shall in- 
clude those of investigation and making recom- 
mendations concerning matters listed as profes- 
sional. 

5. His duties shall also include the keeping 
of records, or seeing that proper records are 
kept. He shall have charge of the school census 
(except where the law provides otherwise). 

6. It shall be the duty of the superintendent 
to represent the schools and the board in all 
public relations. Complaints to the board shall 
be presented to, or referred to, the superin- 


tendent. 
Article III 
Personnel Regulations 


Section 1. Principals and Supervisors 

1. Principals and supervisors shall be respon- 
sible to the superintendent, and they shall be 
under his direction. 

2. They shall perform such duties as are as- 
signed them by the superintendent or by the 
board through the superintendent. 

3. Principals shall be responsible for the edu- 
cational progress within the school or school 
department over which they have charge. (The 
supervisor should be responsible to the principal 
if the above statement is accepted.) 

4. The principal shall exercise the supervi- 
sory functions within his school (except where 
supervisors work directly under the superinten- 
dent). The supervisory function shall include 
supervision of classroom instruction and super- 
vision over all employees within the school. 

5. The principal shall be responsible for the 
general control of his school and for all records 
and reports concerned therewith. 

6. He shall have the powers necessary for ex- 
ecuting the policies of the board and for enforc- 
ing the rules determined by the superintendent. 

7. He may establish rules for the administra- 
tion of his school; such rules shall be approved 
by the superintendent. 

Section 2. Teachers 

i. Teachers shall be under the authority of 
the principal and the superintendent. 

2. Teachers shall perform such duties as are 
customarily performed by instructors and all 
additional duties as directed by the superintend- 
ent or the principal. 

3. Teachers shall be subject to such regula- 
tions as formulated by the superintendent with 
the approval of the board. 

4. In addition to their usual duties, teachers 
shall assist in supervising the health of the pu- 
pils, in developing character and desirable at- 
titudes, and in supervising extracurricular activ- 
ities. 

Section 3. Custodians and Janitors 

1. Custodians and janitors shall be responsi- 
ble to the superintendent and to the principals 
and their assistants. 

2. They shall perform all duties commonly 
performed in such positions, and in addition, all 
duties assigned by the superintendent or prin- 
cipals. 
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3. They are responsible for the general con- 
dition of the buildings and grounds, for the 
cleanliness and sanitary conditions of the school 
buildings, and for general maintenance. 

4. Provision for vacations. 

5. Qualifications, method of employing, sal- 
aries. 

Section 4. Qualifications, Salary Schedule, Con- 
ditions of Employment 

1. Minimum qualifications for employees 
should be established 

2. Salary schedule based upon: 

a) Training. 

b) Experience. 

c) Experience within the system. 
d) Position. 

3. Conditions of employment: 

a) Shall be nominated by the superin- 
tendent. 
b) Tenure and dismissal. 
c) Sick leave. 
d) Residence. 
e) Marital state. 
f) Other conditions. 
Section 5. Limitations 

1. Restricting as to advertising. 

2. Prohibiting popularity contests. 

3. Restrictions as to sale of goods within the 
school. 

4. Restrictions as to outside activities of 
teachers. 

Article IV 
General Policies of the Board 


Section 1. Organization and Scope of the Schools 

1. Statement of aims or purposes of the 
school system. 

2. Divisions of the school; extent of instruc- 
tion; offerings of the cutriculum. 

3. Age of admission of beginners. 

4. Qualifications for admission to respective 
divisions of the schools. 

5. Length of terms, length of sessions, holi- 
days. 

Section 2. Health Service 

1. Service described (extent of service). 

2. Duties of medical officials. 

3. Duties of teachers in regard to health of 
pupils (determined by extent of actual health 
service). 

4. General health regulations for the con- 
trol of the school. 


Section 3. Use of Buildings (extraschool) 

(Rules formulated according to policy of the 
board and community.) 

1. Controlled by superintendent or principal. 

2. Limitations upon use of buildings shall be 
established by the board (suggest liberal rules). 
Section 4. Regulations Concerning Pupils 

1. Brief rule as to conduct. 

2. Care in use of school property. 

3. Provisions for suspension and expulsion. 

4. Other rules (do not include detailed dis- 
ciplinary rules). 

Section 5. School Activities 

1. Statement of the general attitude of the 
board toward extracurricular activities. 

2. Activities to be supported by the board. 

3. Provisions for the control of*extracur- 
ricular activities and their finances. 

Section 6. Provision for Nonresident Pupils 

1. Admission and tuition. 

2. Collection of, and accounting for, tuition. 
Section 7. Purchase of Supplies 

1. The superintendent shall have power to 
purchase supplies within stated limits. 

2. All requisitions for supplies shall be signed 
by the building principal and the superintend- 
ent, or by the superintendent. 

3. Provision for competitive bidding in the 
purchase of supplies. (This method requires a 
careful estimate of the needs for the year; it 
may not be acceptable in some communities.) 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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The Selection and Management of School Equipment and Supplies 


I. Introduction 

Problems pertaining to equipment and sup- 
plies group themselves into four main divisions, 
namely: Selection, Purchase, Storage, and Dis- 
tribution. A portion of the problem is presented 
to you at this time, which concerns itself with 
selection and management, and I take it that 
management concerns itself largely with storage 
and distribution, so that no attempt is being 
made at this time to deal with the many phases 
of the all-important problem of purchasing. 

Need and Importance of Studying the Prob- 
lem of Equipment and Supplies. During past 
years little consideration has been given to the 
problem of satisfactorily serving school systems 
with their material requirements. Few school 
administrators have realized the size or the in- 
fluence of this problem, or the need and impor- 
tance of studying its many phases. When the 
annual budget is drawn up, the items for equip- 
ment and supplies are usually included as a part 
of other functions and not as separate units. In 
the larger systems of the country, the gross 
amount spent annually for equipment and sup- 
plies runs into large sums. In the smaller sys- 
tems, the amount spent annually is, of course, 
much smaller, but the proportion of the total 
budget is as large if not larger. 

In addition to the annual expenditures for 
equipment and supplies, vast sums are spent in 
the equipping of new buildings. Building ex- 
perts estimate that the amount invested in 
equipment for a new building should be from 
10 to 15 per cent of the contract price of the 
building. No schoolmarm would argue that the 
wise investment of this money is unimportant. 
From the above facts, it is evident that the size 
of the problem if measured only from the money 
value should not be overlooked. 

Need for Effecting Economy. We are face to 
face now as never before with the problem of 
reducing costs and to this end, careful selection 
and management of equipment and supplies can 
be a valued aid. We, above all groups, must re- 
alize, however, that there is a growing demand 
for tax reductions. Shall we lower school costs? 
Most assuredly yes! But shall we reduce school 
standards? Most assuredly not! The growing 
youth of today controls the governmental des- 
tiny of tomorrow, and he must be given an edu- 
cation, an education to fit the needs of tomor- 
row. Then our reduction of school costs must 
result from better business management. We 
must seek a codperative improvement of busi- 
ness management, as well as instructional man- 
agement, if you please, so arranged that the 
school administrator, the classroom teacher, and 
the purchaser of school equipment and supplies 
visualize as one this truly joint problem, and 
lend their services to its practical economical 
solution. 


II. The Selection of Supplies 


A. A Standard Supply List. The first con- 
sideration is, what equipment and supplies 
should be purchased? To this end, I would have 
you consider with me for present and future 
thoughtful meditation, a few of the many equip- 
ment and supply problems surrounding the sub- 
ject under consideration. It is recommended 
that each school system have a standardized 
list of equipment and supplies, indicating which 
is available per subject, per year, and this list 
should be subject to annual revision. 

It is suggested that the question of a standard 
supply list be considered from the following 
viewpoints: 

a) Controlled regulation of available equip- 
ment and supplies. 

b) Systematic purchasing. 

c) Flexibility of acceptable specifications. 
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d) The permitting of justly established 
quotas. 

e) Ability to effect a yearly control of items 
available for use and distribution. 

Controlled Regulation of Available Equip- 
ment and Supplies. It has been my good for- 
tune to have devoted several years to the pro- 
duction of a standard list of supplies for grades 
one to twelve inclusive. An analysis of this work 
leads me to suggest for your consideration a 
method of procedure: 

1. It is first proposed that, under a centraliz- 
ing agency, committees of classroom teachers 
be appointed assigned to preparing per subject, 
per grade, lists of equipment and supplies re- 
quired to fit the needs in an ideal way, of the 
curriculum requirements of their assignment. 

2. Items included in these lists should then 
be subjected to classification so that they fit 
into any editing plan previously agreed upon by 
the centralizing agency. 

3. With the editing clarification completed, it 
is suggested that the lists as prepared by teach- 
ers be reviewed and revised by committees of 
principals; these committees appointed to rep- 
resent school division groups and their as- 
signed responsibility being that of orientation, 
and removal of unneeded, unjustifiable or ex- 
travagant items. The corrections, limitations, 
and additions of these groups to be again re- 
viewed and edited by the central agency. 

4. A consideration at this time is advised, of 
classifying the items finally approved as a part 
of each list, into groups, to determine their rela- 
tive urgency and ranking the items within each 
group as to their relative importance in the 
group. 

5. At this stage in the organization, a con- 
ference with the purchasing department is urged 
to determine first, if items ranking high as ur- 
gently needed can be purchased as suggested; 
and second, to determine whether the editing 
plan should be modified or changed. 

6. The actual compiling of the standard list 
will then be made up to fit local needs based 
upon local economical and educational condi- 
tions. It should ever be borne in mind, however, 
that: selection and expenditure should be in ac- 
cordance with budgetary provisions. Items in- 
cluded in the less urgent groups can then be 
added to the available list as opportunity per- 
mits. 


Standards and Permanent Specifications 


Systematic Purchasing. The standard sup- 
ply list permits of systematic purchasing as with 
it, individual wants are classified according to 
common needs. Common needs permit of uni- 
form specifications and uniform specifications 
constitute the gateway to systematic purchasing. 

The Problem. In many cities equipment and 
supplies are purchased under the rules of the 
board of education on an annual competitive 
bid basis. The planning, estimating, sampling, 
selecting of samples, awarding of contracts and 
placing of orders for contracts awarded entails, 
as you will readily suppose, an amount of work 
which if allowed to accumulate unrestrained, 
might build up an enormous machine of details 
which would be unwarranted, unnecessary, and 
whose cost would be so tremendous that the 
very basis and object of the competitive bid 
system would be destroyed. It therefore becomes 
evident that standardization is not only desir- 
able but absolutely necessary. 

While standardization in itself has been at- 
tempted by us in St. Louis, and has been satis- 
factorily administered in a limited way for many 
years, it was felt that there was still lacking a 
supply list which would obviate many of the ir- 
regularities, difficulties, and objectionable fea- 
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tures which had arisen in the past because of 
the lack of a standard list. As an example, may 
I call to your attention that portion of our bid 
specifications for the school year 1929-30 which 
includes items to be delivered direct to our 
schools by successful bidders. 

Permanent Specifications. In the spring of 
1929, 1,985 items, some of which were again 
subdivided into many sizes and types, were sub- 
mitted to dealers and manufacturers for bids. 
A total of 1,207 or 64 per cent of these items did 
not have the supply department catalog number 
assigned to them. This indicated that each of 
these 1,207 items had to be checked before be- 
ing published in the bid sheets and specifica- 
tions determined for them, these specifications 
being established for the one year period only. 
In many cases duplications were made under 
these conditions. As, for one school we were 
buying a piece of apparatus to serve a general 
purpose and under a separate and distinctive 
specification the same type of purchase was be- 
ing made for another school. No possibility of a 
scientific procedure or study permitted itself 
under this plan of organization, as the entire 
energy of both the members of the supply de- 
partment responsible for the bid specifications 
and those members of the instruction depart- 
ment designated to codperate in its publication 
was devoted to a detail of procedure which 
could accomplish only one purpose, and that 
purpose was the arrangement of current esti- 
mates in shape for immediate purchase. None 
of the study or efforts having been made for this 
publication were carried over by any future pub- 
lication, largely because no standard had been 
set up. 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
changed conditions which existed in the spring 
of 1930 when purchases were made for the 
school year 1930-31. At this time preliminary 
typewritten lists of the proposed standard sup- 
ply list had been issued to the various schools. 
The result was that the bid specifications in- 
cluded 1,790 individual items, indicating first, 
that the compiling of the supply list had com- 
bined requests in such a way that 195 fewer 
items were listed in the requests from schools. 
More outstanding than this, however, is the fact 
that only 220 or 12 per cent of the items asked 
for were without supply department catalog 
numbers, and these were largely from schools 
for which the standard lists were not as yet sup- 
plied. The net result of this, as you will note, is 
a 52 per cent reduction in unproductive work. 
You will agree, I am sure, that a yearly repeti- 
tion of types and specifications which have no 
reference to a continuance, or which cannot be 
continually used until changed, can be clearly 
designated as unproductive work, and so if our 
standard supply list has no other value than 
this, it has established itself upon such a firm 
foundation that its value is inestimable. 


Productive Economy 


There is another side to the value of the stan- 
dard supply list, however, which I have just 
hinted at, and that is the financial savings which 
it entails. Naturally, with large quantities of in- 
dividual items come better prices for the pur- 
chase of the individual item, and the ability to 
establish larger and larger percentages of items 
requested upon at least a threefold competitive 
basis, which again results in a direct saving for 
the institution. Then again a direct saving is ac- 
complished through the actual decrease in cler- 
ical time required to tabulate standardized re- 
quests. The amounts which are saved under such 
a procedure can be determined only after de- 
tailed checking and study of individual items, 
and such a check has not been made because of 
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the fact that the answer would be only informa- 
tional, and would not be an assistive agent to 
productive economy. I leave it to your good 
judgment to estimate that practical phase of 
this valuation. 

Arrangements for such additions and correc- 
tions as needed are included in the preparation 
of the list, and school principals are invited to 
communicate their desires to the instruction de- 
partment during the first semester of the school 
year. In this way, opportunity is permitted to 
give each request consideration, study the avail- 
able material accessible to fill such requests, and 
set up specifications in such a way that they 
may add to those already established for items 
already included in the list. 

Aside from these advantages of a standard 
supply list pertaining themselves largely to the 
efficiency of purchasing, may I call your atten- 
tion to three other worthy ‘“why’s”: 

First, advantages in turning over stock. 
Second, advantages in making inventory. 
Third, advantages to uniform instruction. 


Standard Inventory and Obsolete Stock 


Approximately 50 per cent in value, of sta- 
tionery and supplies purchased by the St. Louis 
schools are stocked in our warehouse, other pur- 
chases being made for direct-to-school delivery. 
So far, I have spoken only of this latter im- 
portant phase, i.e., items purchased for direct- 
to-school delivery. But this question is of no 
more importance, however, than the question of 
unused obsolete stock. Possibilities of enormous 
waste present themselves in this connection, and 
I am sure that those of us engaged in the prac- 
tical phases of the supply business will recog- 
nize a standard supply list as a worthy ally in 
combating this problem. In our case, before a 
requested change is approved for addition to the 
list, it will be required that unused stock of a 
similar type be used. In the past, such a con- 
trol has been possible in the warehouse but not 
in the schools themselves. So again our standard 
list will increase our efficiency in this respect 
and help eliminate the possibility of future waste 
in direct-to-school deliveries as well as in stocks 
delivered from our warehouse. 

Standard Inventory. A standard list permits 
a standard inventory, and a standard inventory 
compiled by individual schools permits of an 
ease of checking and a basis of comparison 
which has not been accomplished in the past. 
We have only made a start in this respect, but 
hope that through the use of a standard inven- 
tory form, to transfer unused equipment to 
places of need and thus through its use, avoid 
unnecessary purchases and accomplish the re- 
sultant of a saving of many thousands of dollars. 

Flexible Specifications. We find that. stand- 
ard specifications do not work an injustice or 
hardship on anyone as the more thoroughly the 
list is prepared the easier it will be to apply 
methods of economy and efficiency and change 
specifications for the forthcoming year when- 
ever an improvement is recommended and ac- 
cepted. This concludes, however, that the stand- 
ard list includes items mentioned in descriptive 
terms without reference to manufacturers’ or 
distributors’ catalogs. Specific catalog reference, 
it is assumed, will be kept in card catalog form 
and this being accessible to change, permits of 
the desirable flexible specification suggestions. 

Use of Materials and Supplies Should Be 
Strictly Supervised. “The local administration 
of the use of materials and supplies of instruc- 
tion and of school maintenance for the purpose 
of reducing the quantity of such materials and 
supplies actually consumed would likewise re- 
sult in saving. The establishment of minimum 
standards of use in terms of pupil, class, room or 
building and of the use of materials and sup- 
plies by teachers, pupils, and janitors would re- 
sult in more economical costs for individual 
schools.” 
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When the question of quota is considered, 
you are met with numerous questions pertain- 
ing to its use and how it is set. In some school 
systems, money quotas are established. We, 
however, budget a school in terms of authorized 
supplies drawn from our standard list. It is the 
opinion of the writer that it is not always wise 
to publish a quota because of the tendency of 
some to take all they can get when smaller 
quantities would do amply well. A tentative 
quota, however, provides the same check and 
permits the use of increased quantities when 
and where the demand may occur. 

We are at present providing that the actual 
usage in the schools on the unannounced quota 
plan be checked against the proposed quotas 
and when a somewhat accurate figure can be 
determined, that these be recorded on the back 
of the cards in the instruction department speci- 
fication file and serve as a guide in determining 
the granting of future requests. 

Yearly Control. Any standardized list should 
be semistandard; that is, subject to annual revi- 
sion, either expansion or contraction. When the 
budget is reduced, discontinue some items in ac- 
cordance with recommendations and when con- 
ditions are favorable, reéstablish the list as orig- 
inally approved or add thereto. A time limit 
should, however, be established, permitting 
changes prior to, but not after. The time limit 
should not be too near the date on which an- 
nual requests are made. 

B. Lower Standards of Merchandise May 
Temporarily Be Adopted to Effect Savings. 
“Efficient administration of the purchase of ma- 
terials and supplies of instruction and of school 
maintenance has resulted in very large saving of 
public monies. Undoubtedly, however, there are 
many instances where improvement can be ef- 
fected in the purchase of supplies by careful 
study of market conditions and by consolida- 
tion of purchasing so as to secure the price re- 
ductions available through quantity buying. 
Such saving would be made without in any way 
curtailing the school program.” 

The quality of the material selection on any 
school purchase should not be in excess of that 
which will meet the specific need, neither should 
it be below such standards. This is pertinent at 
the present time when we are conscious of effi- 
ciency needs. This should not be construed to 
mean that I favor buying on a basis of low bid 
alone. 

“Price, of course, should be considered, but 
only on standard quality and fully guaranteed 
products. Low initial price is not an indication 
of economy unless probable length of service is 
proportionate to the service of the higher priced 
article. Nor is this all — for another considera- 
tion lies in determining the relative performance 
of the lower priced article. Supplies which fall 
slightly below necessary standards may cause 
a great loss by lowering the efficiency of the 





1Taken from pamphlet of California schools, issued monthly, 
dated March, 1932, entitled, “First Things First in Education.” 
2Taken from pamphlet of California schools, issued monthly, 
dated March, 1932, entitled, ‘‘First Things First in Education.” 
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BETTER DISCIPLINE 


Injustice and hypocrisy are two strong 
charges against the kind of discipline we have 
habitually practiced upon childhood. We have 
sought our own comfort and have given it the 
high-sounding name of discipline; we have 
demanded behavior of children which we 
would not think of prescribing for ourselves. 
Our thinking on the whole matter has been 
slovenly and selfish. That is the view of intelli- 
gent youth. We have used discipline, as we 
have used Santa Claus and the bogey man, as 
a trumpery trick to get our own ends accom- 
plished. If these are true charges, then the 
sooner we do away with that sort of discipline, 
the better. — Hughes Mearns. 
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school staff. Because of this, the business man- 
ager or the superintendent will do well to con- 
sider the ultimate economy and efficiency of the 
institution as well as immediate savings.’ 

I shall call attention to this phase of selection 
later; however, we must realize that for some 
years we have purchased more or less without 
restraint and have not in many cases stopped 
to analyze the school use of the equipment or 
supply. There again, the flexible specification 
plan will care for this problem. Let us then 
study our specifications for school materials if 
we have been buying “silk” when the “cotton” 
would do. 

Selection Standards 


We should ascertain that fact at once and 
make our adjustment promptly and profitably. 
In this connection we might say that equipment 
and supplies used in carrying out the curriculum 
should be selected on the basis of reliability, 
adequacy, flexibility, simplicity, durability and 
economy. Reliability as determined on the basis 
of future as well as present needs. The degree to 
which the selected equipment meets all existing 
needs, would serve as a measure of its adequacy. 
That equipment which serves best when a trans- 
fer to a new department or new school for new 
usage is needed, is to be considered most flexible, 
and that which is more easily understood and 
illustrates its principles in an elementary way, 
may meet the standard of simplicity. Durability 
and economy are proved in the test of time, and 
here our experience in business administration 
should prove adequate factors and rigid guides 
when purchases are to be made. 

The kind, quantity, and quality of all equip- 
ment and supplies in any school system should 
be justified from the standpoint of improvement 
of educational and instructional service. The 
quantity has already been referred to when we 
considered quota, but quality should be deter- 
mined as indicated on the basis of simple ac- 
curate tests predetermined to fit the product to 
its needs. These too, like specifications, should 
be subject to change if need be, and should 
never be more rigid than schoolroom require- 
ments. 

The direct responsibility for the selection of 
educational equipment and supplies should be 
lodged in the superintendent or someone respon- 
sible to him; those who are to use this equip- 
ment; and those assigned to purchasing duties. 
Thus I have indicated a threefold codperative 
duty in this respect; that of the administrator, 
the user, and the purchaser. It appears that the 
knowledge and experience of all three should be 
expressed in council, and the school system profit 
thereby. 

The user should not be permitted something 
which would be contrary to the administrator’s 
plan of organization, and neither of them should 
be permitted items which the purchasing depart- 
ment could indicate by constructive criticism to 
be both improper and impractical. To be sure, 
in the majority of cases, the purchasing depart- 
ment would carry out the wishes of the instruc- 
tor without question, but circumstances do arise 
with which the purchasing agencies are more 
familiar than either the superintendent or teach- 
er could possibly be, and since we are all en- 
gaged for the betterment of the school system 
as a whole, such a three-phased codperative ac- 
tivity can only result in increased advantages. 

I have in the preceding remarks indicated 
that selection is a codperative affair and to this 
end, successful use depends upon successful 
selection. As indicated, selection based on a 
classroom origination, approved by the adminis- 
tration and sanctioned as practical from the 
business executives, can very largely be depend- 


ed upon to be a practical, useful, economic 
selection. 


3Excerpt from paper presented by Walter S. Hillyard, Director 
of Associated Exhibitors Association of the N.E.A., entitled 
“Trade Ethics.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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There are three common measures of ability 
to pay taxes: the amount of wealth possessed, 
the income received, and the amount spent. In 
other words, it may be said that people can be 
taxed on what they get, on what they spend, or 
on what they save. One of the major criticisms 
of our prevailing tax system is that it presses 
too heavily on savings, as compared with its 
pressure on spending, or on income. Conversely, 
one of the major arguments in favor of the sales 
tax is that it is a tax on spending, and hence en- 
courages rather than discourages thrift. It is 
generally felt that education increases the stand- 
ard of living which means, of course, that it in- 
creases the amount people spend. There would 
appear to be logic, therefore, in using the sales 
tax as one means of supporting schools and, to 
some degree, relieving the tax burden on savings. 

Because of the wide interest in sales taxes at 
this time it seems worth while to set up some of 
the major arguments for, and against this form 
of taxation. 


The Arguments Pro and Con 


Proponents of the tax base their claims largely 
on two points. First, it broadens the tax base by 
collecting revenue from a large number of people 
who do not now pay any direct tax. In addition 
to the advantage in stabilization of government 
income resulting from such broadening of base, 
there is claimed a further advantage in the wider 
interest in government and its cost, which results 
from wider taxation. 

Second, it is a quick and liberal revenue pro- 
ducer. This quality of the sales tax outweighs all 
others in times of governmental emergency and 
partly accounts for its wide use during wars. 

There is a special advantage claimed for taxes 
on sales of luxuries, since anyone who is un- 
able to bear the tax can escape it by the simple 
expedient of not buying the luxuries taxed. 

Those opposed to sales taxes set up a number 
of arguments which apply to various forms or 
phases of the tax. 

1. The general turnover tax is criticized as 
cumulative and as discriminating in favor of 
self-contained industries or vertical trusts. This 
because each sale, from producer, to manufac- 
turer, to wholesaler, to retailer and to con- 
sumer, is taxed. The large corporation which is 
able to do all these within its own organization 
is at an advantage. 

2. When used on a state basis, the sales tax 
encourages “bootlegging” and is hard to man- 
age because of purchases from mail-order 
houses. Along the borders of the state people 
will cross the state line and will buy from 
dealers in the neighboring state. 

3. General sales taxes are regressive, that is 
to say, they bear more heavily on the poor than 
on the rich, for people at or near the subsistence 
level must spend all they earn about as fast as 
they receive it. This argument is not advanced 
against luxury taxes, except in connection with 
the problem of determining what really consti- 
tutes a luxury. 

There are several other lesser arguments, but 
since they apply for the most part to adminis- 
trative phases they need not be discussed in this 
brief article. 


Theory of Sales Tax 


Historical. The sales tax was used to some 
extent by the Romans in the form of a 1 per 
cent levy on public sales. European nations have 
used the tax rather extensively, notably Spain 
and its colonies. Recently this form of tax has 
been widely adopted by continental European 
countries as a means of meeting expenses due to 


New Sources of School Revenue and Tax Reduction for Real 
Property—The Sales Tax 


H. H. Davis, Columbus, Ohio 
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This is the third article of an important series 
by Dr. Davis. It discusses a form of tax which 
is new so far as the schools in most states are 
concerned. It affords an important source of 
revenue, particularly for emergency years. 

—The Editor. 
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the war. The American colonies gained some 
revenue in this way, and our Federal govern- 
ment has turned to the sales tax as a money 
source in time of special need, especially during 
war periods. The tax has not usually proved 
popular, but taxes are not often noted for their 
popularity, so it is not unique in that respect. 

Theory. The sales tax is definitely a tax on 
consumption rather than on production, and is 
designed to be paid by the consumer. When the 
tax is absorbed by the producer it becomes in 
fact a business tax, rather than a sales tax. 
Sometimes the sales tax is used as a police or 
regulatory measure, as in the control of sub- 
stitute food -products or certain types of 
matches. We are concerned here, however, with 
theories involved in the use of this tax as a rev- 
enue producer. Most sales taxes are founded on 
the ability basis and rest on the idea that if the 
individual can afford to spend money for com- 
modities, he can afford to spend some for gov- 
ernment. This is especially true of taxes on lux- 
ury sales. A few taxes, of which those on gaso- 
line are by far the most prominent, are based on 
the benefit theory. If gasoline is to be used in 
driving a car or truck, a road will be needed, so 
the cost of providing such road is added to the 
cost of the gasoline required to propel the ve- 
hicle over it. There is thus a sharp difference 
between the gasoline tax as an example of this 
type, and the tobacco tax as an example of the 
other. The state says in the first case, “If you 
are to use the 20 cents worth of gasoline you 
will need 4 cents worth of roads.” In the second 
case it is saying in effect, “If you can afford to 
spend 20 cents for cigarets you can afford to 
spend 2 cents for schools or welfare or govern- 
ment in general.” 


Features of Sales Taxes in Our States 

There are two types of sales taxes in use by 
American states, the general sales tax and the 
selective sales tax. The general type seeks to tax 
sales of all sorts, while the selective type applies 
only to a few, usually luxuries. The general sales 
tax may be subdivided into at least three forms: 
general turnover, wholesale, and retail. Turn- 
over taxes apply to every transaction while the 
others, as their names indicate, touch only trans- 
actions at wholesale, or at retail, as the case 
may be. Only a few states, notably West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Georgia, have made use 
of the general sales tax in any form. Just now it 
seems to be coming into favor as an emergency 
revenue measure. 

West Virginia is most frequently cited in dis- 
cussions of state use of the general sales tax be- 
cause of its long and broad experience in this 
field. Its tax is based upon the gross value of 
production of natural resources or gross value of 
manufactured products. On transactions other 
than these it is based on gross income. Thus, 
the tax is in many respects similar to license, oc- 
cupation, or severance taxes in use by various 
states. In spite of this it is usually termed and 
listed as a general sales tax. The rates range 
from a few cents to more than one dollar per 
$100 of gross production or income. 

Kentucky is experimenting with a graduated 
form of general retail sales tax. Retail merchants 
whose gross sales are $400,000 or less yearly 
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pay only 1/20 of 1 per cent. The rate increases 
about 3/20 of 1 per cent, for each $100,000 in- 
crease in gross sales up to $1,000,000, at which 
point it becomes 1 per cent and continues at that 
rate for any amount of business in excess. 

Mississippi has made use of a so-called sales 
tax based on maximum inventory, which resem- 
bles forms of property tax used in some states. 
The rate ranges from $3 where the stock never 
exceeds $300, to $1,500 where the stock some- 
times exceeds $250,000. 

In the past few months Mississippi has put 
into effect a general retail sales tax at the rate 
of 2 per cent on all retail sales. This is to be in 
effect for two years. 

Pennsylvania has enacted an emergency tax 
to run for six months. It is at the rate of 1 per 
cent on all retail sales, the proceeds to be used 
for unemployment relief. Since Pennsylvania is 
the first large industrial state to attempt a gen- 
eral sales tax, the results will be watched with 
unusual interest. 


Selective Types of Taxes 

The selective type is in rather common use. 
That on gasoline is included in the laws of every 
state. Taxes on cigarets, tobacco other than cig- 
arets, soft drinks, malt, and amusements are 
collected by a considerable number of states. 
The gasoline tax is levied at rates varying in 
different states from 2 to 7 cents a gallon. The 
tobacco taxes always apply to cigarets and 
usually include cigars and sometimes tobacco 
in other forms. Cigarets are sometimes taxed by 
number at 1 to 2 mills each, and sometimes by 
sales value at 10, 15, or 20 per cent. Cigars and 
tobacco are usually taxed on the per-cent basis, 
also 10, 15, or 20 per cent. States which tax 
beverages usually fix rates at 2 to 10 cents a 
pound on malts or extracts. Taxes on bottled 
soft drinks are sometimes levied at a 20-per-cent 
rate on all sales of specified kinds of beverages. 


Use.in Raising School Revenue 

Arkansas levies a tax of $2.25 per 1000 on all 
cigarets sold, and a tax of 10 per cent on the 
retail price of cigars sold, the proceeds of which 
are placed in the state common school and 
equalization funds. This tax produced more 
than a million dollars in 1930. 

The Tennessee tax is levied on the intended 
sale price of cigarets and other tobacco prod- 
ucts. The former is set at 1/5 cent each, unless 
the intended retail price exceeds 1 cent, then it 
is set at 20 per cent of such price. Other tobac- 
co products are taxed at 10 per cent of the in- 
tended retail price. The annual proceeds of this 
tax are devoted to schools; $800,000 to rural 
elementary schools, $200,000 to high schools, 
about $300,000 to amortize school building 
bonds, and the remainder to the general school 
fund. The total yield of this fund in 1930 was 
almost $2,000,000. 

Texas and Ohio have recently enacted laws 
taxing cigaret sales largely for the benefit of 
schools. Ohio has set a rate of 1 cent for each 
10 cigarets or fraction thereof, and the major 
part of the $4,000,000 produced by the first 
year’s operation of the law was devoted to its 
educational equalization fund. 

Texas taxes at $1.50 a thousand on all cig- 
arets weighing less than 3 pounds per thousand, 
and $3.60 a thousand on all weighing more than 
that. One half of the proceeds goes to the avail- 
able school fund of the state. 


Gas Taxes for Schools 
There is some tendency in recent years to use 
a part of the gasoline tax for school purposes. 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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Ability Grouping in a Small City 






Anson B. Handy, Superintendent of Schools, Plymouth, Massachusetts 


So much has been said for and against ability 
grouping that it may be impossible to add any- 
thing new. The subject may be argued from the 
standpoint of theory or from practice. This 
article will deal with its practical application. 

No one should argue for a moment that abil- 
ity grouping does away with differences in abil- 
ity in any section of any grade. Every teacher 
must expect a range of ability no matter what 
the classification. From the practical side the 
question is, What method will produce the least 
range of ability in any section? 

The Plymouth plan may be briefly described 
thus: Plymouth is an average town with 200 to 
225 pupils in each of the seventh and eighth 
grades. Each grade is divided into six sections. 
The seventh grade sections are determined as 
follows: 

In June after giving the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests and compiling the results, the sixth- 
grade teachers meet with their principals, the 
principal of the junior high school, and the su- 
perintendent to plan the six groups for the sev- 
enth grade. Each teacher has at hand for each 
pupil (1) the I.Q. as determined by a group in- 









TABLE I - RESULTS IN GROUPS ARRANGED ACCORDING TQ PLYMOUTH PLAN 
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TABLE I. ABILITY GROUPING ACCORDING TO 


THE PLAN USED IN PLYMOUTH 
*Median. 


This table was secured by tabulating the results in 
the sections as the pupils were actually in November. 
With few exceptions the groups show a constantly de- 
creasing ability and a fairly uniform range of ability. 
A few scattering pupils at either extreme should be re- 
tested to determine whether the scores are fair indica- 
tions of their ability in this subject or whether they 
should be transferred to a brighter or slower group. A 
difference of 9 points in the scores in arithmetic com- 
putation means a difference of one grade in ability and 
a difference of 5 points in arithmetic reasoning and 
reading comprehension also denote a difference of one 
grade in ability. 
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telligence test, (2) the score in the achievement 
test, and (3) the pupil’s daily record. The size 
of the first group must be about 40 pupils. 
Standards in each of the above three points for 
this group are then determined. Each teacher 
makes her recommendations based upon the 
above three points. The next group is secured by 
lowering the above standards. The last group 
consists of those with the lowest records, their 
1.Q. being usually about 80 or below, and all 
children in this group must be average for their 
grade. During the year adjustments are readily 
made as pupils overcome handicaps and im- 
prove in their work. Very few changes, however, 
are made and usually follow an achievement 
test given in November. 

Some educators state somewhat ironically that 
any classification based upon such factors as the 
chronological age, the alphabetical arrangement, 
or the I.Q.’s would be equally as satisfactory. 





TABLE II + RESULTS IF GROUMS WERE ARRANCED ACCORDIM® TO I.¢.'S 
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NOTE: I.Q.'s were grouped as followe: A 114 and above, B 106-115, 
SC 97-107, D 90-96, E 81-89, PF 80 or below. “Denotes median. 





TABLE II. GROUPING ON BASIS OF INTEL- 
LIGENCE QUOTIENT 
*Median. 


These groups were determined by regrouping all the 
pupils according to their I.Q.’s as follows: A 114 and 
above, B 108-113, C 97-107, D 90-96, F 80 or below. 
It was not as easy to secure as even a grouping as in 
Table I. The scattering of a few pupils at either extreme 
might be due to classifying from results obtained from 
a group intelligence test which is often unsatisfactory. 
Another group test or an individual intelligence test 
might change the classification for these few. The me- 
dians in the successive groups do not decrease as reg- 
ularly as in Table I. A difference of 9 points in the 
scores in arithmetic computation means a difference of 
one grade in ability and a difference of 5 points in 
arithmetic reasoning, and reading comprehension also 
denote a difference of one grade in ability. 


What do the results of a standard test given 
to 211 seventh-grade pupils in November, 1931, 
in Plymouth show in regard to the range and 
distribution of ability in three major subjects, 
reading comprehension, arithmetic computation, 
and arithmetic reasoning? The following tables 
summarize the results grouped on four bases: 


TABLE III + RESULTS IF GROUPS WERE ARRAMCED ACCORDD® TO C.4.'S 


arithmetic Computat ton arithmetic Beasoning Reading Comprehension 
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NOTE: C.A.3e8 were grouped as follows: A 1¢ yrs. 
13-6 to 14-3, C 121} to 15-5, D 128-6 to 15-4, E 
F below 12-0. notes median. 


4 months and above, 
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to 18-5, 





TABLE III. PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

*Median. 

This table was secured by regrouping the pupils ac- 
cording to their chronological ages as follows: A 14 
yrs. 4 months and above, B 13-6 to 14-3, C 12-11 to 
13-5, D 12-6 to 13-4, E 12-1 to 12-5, F below 12-0. 
There is no way of changing their C.A.’s. The range, 
therefore, in the different groups cannot be lessened. 
Notice the wide range and the scattering of the I.Q.’s. 
It was impossible to get even groups on the basis of 
year and nearest month. A difference of 9 points in 
the scores in arithmetic computation means a difference 
of one grade in ability and a difference of 5 points in 
arithmetic reasoning and reading comprehension also 
denote a difference of one grade in ability. 
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(1) according to Plymouth plan, (2) according 
to 1.Q.’s, (3) according to C.A.’s and (4) al- 
phabetically. 

Analysis of Medians 

In Table I, the plan used in the Plymeuth 
schools, there is a gradual decrease in the me- 
dian score of each group in each of the subjects 
except in arithmetic computation, in which the 
medians of the first two groups are identical. 
This is natural as a large percentage of pupils 
rank high in accuracy in the simple fundamen- 
tals. In Table II (1.Q.’s) there is a fairly uni- 
form decrease in median scores, but not as def- 
inite in arithmetic computation. In Table III 
(C.A.’s) there is no real uniformity of gain in 
median scores, except in reading comprehension, 
where there is a decidedly uniform gain. In gen- 
eral the younger child is the better reader. In 
Table IV the medians are the same for all prac- 
tical purposes in all sections. 

It is fair to conclude that the plan which pro- 
duced Table I shows a more uniform decrease in 
the ability of the median pupil. 

Analysis of Range of Ability 


The average range of ability in each section 
may briefly be summarized as follows: 






TABLE IV - RESULTS IF GROUPS WERE ARRANGED ALPHABLTICALLY 
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TABLE IV. ALPHABETICAL 
OF PUPILS 


ARRANGEMENT 


*Median. 

These groups were obtained by rearranging the pu- 
pils alphabetically. Notice the wide extremes of ability 
in nearly every section, for which there is no remedy by 
means of this method of classification. A difference of 
9 points in the scores in arithmetic computation means 
a difference of one grade in ability, and a difference of 
5 points in arithmetic reasoning and reading compre- 
hension also denote a difference of one grade in ability. 


Table V shows clearly that the average range 
of ability in these three subjects in the plan 
used in Plymouth is less than in the case of 
I.Q.’s and much less than in sections arranged 
alphabetically or according to C.A.’s, in some 
cases the average range being only two thirds 
as great. In points, this difference may not 
seem large; but a difference of 9 points in arith- 
metic computation, 5 points in arithmetic rea- 
soning, and 5 points in reading comprehension 
means a difference of a full grade. In view of 
this, there is a range wider by half a grade in 
the 1.Q.’s than in the plan used in Plymouth. 
In the C.A.’s, the range is wider by nearly a full 
grade in arithmetic computation and arithmetic 
reasoning and nearly two grades in reading com- 
prehension. In the alphabetical arrangement, 
there is a range wider by over a grade in the 
first two subjects and over two grades in read- 
ing. 

Similar results were obtained when the eighth- 
grade pupils were grouped into the aforemen- 

(Continued on Page 66) 








Some Advantages and Disadvantages of the Six-Year High School 


L. R. Kilzer, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Wyoming 


Some Disadvantages 


Several objections are raised in regard to the 
six-year, undivided high school. Some of these 
are here enumerated, and an attempt is made 
to answer them. 

The range of the ages, abilities, and interests 
of the pupils is too great to be handled effec- 
tively by the staff. In a recent study, 48 school 
authorities (53.9 per cent) of 89 in secondary- 
school systems indicated that the wide range of 
ages and interests of pupils constitutes one of 
the greatest causes of dissatisfaction with the 
six-year high school.** 

It is true that such a high school brings to- 
gether pupils differing more widely in certain 
respects than do the pupils in a school unit em- 
bracing fewer grades. The problem in the six- 
year high school is not significantly different, 
however, and its solution is not impossible. 
Great differences exist among the pupils of any 
high school and of any unselected class. 

If a class of 100 pupils is divided on the basis 
of ability into three sections by the use of the 
best criteria available, it is still found that some 
of the pupils in the lowest section do better work 
than the median of the middle section, and that 
some of the pupils in the highest section do 
poorer work than the median of the middle sec- 
tion. Occasionally some of the pupils in the 
lowest section do better work than some of those 
in the highest section. Teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and pupils must therefore adjust 
themselves to a wide range of individual differ- 
ences in spite of careful attention to sectioning. 
When no attempt is made to section on the basis 
of ability, the overlapping is still greater. 

In an unselected ninth-grade class in a high 
school, I.Q.’s ranged from 82 to 142; chronolo- 
gical ages ranged from 13 years 6 months to 19 
years 3 months; and educational ages ranged 
from 12 years 7 months to 19 years no months. 
Such differences are not at all uncommon in a 
single class in the average high school. The staff 
must be prepared to deal effectively with such 
differences in a single class as well as in a single 
school unit. Greater differences sometimes exist 
between the extremes in a given grade than be- 
tween the averages or the medians of two some- 
what separated grades in high school; e.g., 
grades eight and ten. 


Giving Younger Pupils a Chance 

The mingling of pupils of widely different ages 
as unfortunate for manners, attitudes, and 
habits. Pupils in the lower half of the six-year 
high school tend to imitate those in the upper 
half. If the younger pupils copied only the good 
to be seen in the older pupils, the mingling 
would prove advantageous, but improper things 
are perhaps copied at least as often as proper 
things. Seventh- and eighth-grade pupils tend to 
become bdlasé in the six-year high school; the 
younger girls become “boy wise’’; and the older 
pupils “put on” for the benefit of the younger 
ones. These are indeed very real problems, but 
resourceful teachers are both happy and able 
to meet the challenge. 

The homeroom may be used to overcome some 
of the difficulties. It includes pupils of more 
nearly the same ages, abilities, and interests. 
The entire student body in a six-year high 
school should be brought together often enough 
to promote a feeling of unity, but in assemblies, 
for example, the pupils should be seated by 
more or less homogeneous groups. At school 
mixers it is well to provide games and other en- 
tertainment of somewhat different types. This 
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may be done for younger pupils before the older 
pupils begin their party. The younger pupils 
may be invited to remain for a part of the later 
program. 

The assignment of the younger pupils to a 
separate wing or floor of the building for most 
of their work is an effective means of overcom- 
ing too much mingling of the pupils of widely 
different ages. Stairways in corners of the build- 
ing are also effective in this respect. Classes for 
upper grades may begin ten minutes earlier and 
may be dismissed ten minutes later than classes 
for the younger pupils if further isolation is 
desirable, but this practice tends to complicate 
the problem of schedulemaking to some extent. 

The principal has less time to devote to teach- 
ing. The principal often devotes too great a per- 
centage of his time to teaching and not enough 
time to his more important duty of supervision. 
Since only two administrative staffs are required 
in a 6-6 school as contrasted with three such 
staffs in both the 6-2-4 and 6-3-3 schools, it is 
only fair to permit the principal to use a large 
part of his time for supervision and to require 
little or no actual teaching on his part. , 


Large Enrollment not a Problem 


Enrollment is too large to permit attention to 
individual differences. Since 60.5 per cent of 
the American public high schools in 1925-26 
enrolled fewer than 100 pupils, and since 78.3 
per cent enrolled fewer than 200 pupils that 
year’ this objection does not apply to the great 
majority of high schools. Some leading school 
authorities hold that a school unit does not 
reach its maximum efficiency until its enroll- 
ment reaches approximately 500 pupils. Many 
of the largest city high schools give better at- 
tention to the problem of individual differences 
than do many small high schools. Deans, ad- 
visers, special counselors, clubs, and exploratory 
courses may be provided by large high schools. 

Methods in discipline must of necessity vary 
within any class. In the six-year high school the 
teacher and the administrator must adjust their 
methods of discipline to differences of six or 
more years in chronological age. A sufficient 
number of teachers who can do this may be 
secured with little difficulty. 

Pupils are handicapped by the disparity of 
ages and interests represented. Pupils in the 
upper grades of a six-year high school are han- 
dicapped to some extent by the presence of the 
smaller, younger children of grades seven and 
eight. The former find little worthy stimulation 
in the latter and must sometimes adjust them- 
selves to a somewhat lower plane of social and 
intellectual life in their associations with these 
younger pupils. To the more mature pupils the 
school does not seem to be really a high school. 
It loses some of its distinctiveness by having 
these younger, less mature pupils in the organi- 
zation. 

Upper Class Domination? 

The pupils in the upper half of the six-year 
high school are likely to dominate. The pupils 
in grades seven and eight are usually too small 
and immature to participate in interscholastic 
athletics. State high-school athletic associations 
tend to prohibit or restrict their competition. 
These pupils have little or no opportunity to 
represent their high school in debate or declama- 
tion because the more mature and better-trained 


-_pupils are usually chosen to do this. Pupils in 


grades seven and eight tend to sit back while 
the pupils in the upper grades carry on ‘he prin- 


“U, S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 13, 
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cipal extracurricular activities. 

The homeroom, interclass athletic contests, 
interclass debates, interclass declamatory con- 
tests, occasional assembly programs, hikes, pic- 
nics, and mixers for pupils in two or three con- 
secutive grades are effective means for overcom- 
ing the domination of the upper-grade pupils. 
Interscholastic contests for pupils in the same 
grade are sometimes advisable. A light-weight 
basketball team, clubs for younger pupils, a 
junior honor society, and a definite part of the 
high-school paper for each class are other effec- 
tive means for distributing the participation 
among both the younger and older pupils. 

It is somewhat harder for seventh-grade pu- 
pils to adjust themselves in a six-year high 
school than it is for them to adjust themselves 
in a 6-2-4 or a 6-3-3 system. Pupil advisers, pu- 
pil tutors, “big sisters,” and “big brothers” may 
assist materially in helping the newcomers to 
adjust themselves rapidly to the high-school 
unit. 

It is more difficult to handle extracurricular 
activities in a six-year high school. This objec- 
tion has already been considered in connection 
with other objections. Proper attention to the 
composition of competing groups tends to meet 
most of this objection. Some extracurricular ac- 
tivities actually profit from the six-year high- 
school organization due to the greater financial 
support which is secured as a result of a large 
number of pupils in the same school unit. 

Still other advantages and disadvantages of 
the six-year high school might be mentioned. 
The writer maintains that the advantages great- 
ly outweigh the disadvantages, and that efficient 
administrators and teachers can avoid almost all 
of the difficulties found in the six-year high 
school. 


(Note: In a subsequent article the writer will discuss ‘‘In- 
troducing the Six-Year High School.’’) 


“EARS THAT HEAR NOT” 
A. J. McFarland, LaJunta, Colorado 


Late last spring I made a layman’s survey of the 
school children of Otero County, Colo., with the 
idea of trying to determine how many children are 
handicapped in their schoolwork by reason of im- 
perfect hearing. The findings of the survey led te 
the conviction that we needed a scientific test along 
this line. 

It is not out of place to point out that in one 
school system we selected five children who were 
obviously badly handicapped in this respect. 
Through the voluntary service of a local physician 
these children were carefully examined and treated, 
without cost. Immediate improvement was noted in 
two of the cases. 

During the summer, we tried to work out a plan 
whereby we could purchase an audiometer, but fi- 
nancial conditions prevented this action. I was, how- 
ever, able to borrow a first-class audiometer and 
with this we were able to begin the work in the fall. 
The State School for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind was 
cooperated with for the authorities quickly recog- 
nized the fact that many children, if examined and 
treated, might be cured or relieved at home, thus 
preventing a future burden on the state. 

A county physician and two school nurses assisted, 
and all the testing was done in a scientific way. 
Thus, the project was carried through without 
spending a dollar. The follow-up work for indigents 
was carried forward, through the codperation of 
local physicians, which proved of great value. How- 
ever, if the only results had been the recognition of 
the needs of handicapped children where teachers 
were concerned, the work would have been well 
worth while. 

No doubt many school superintendents can find 
ways and means of working out similar projects, 
and in this era of depression when children need 
most careful attention there can be no question of 
the value of such remedial work. 








The Group Cooperative Plan in the Intermediate Grades 


H. S. Hemenway, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


The intermediate grades have long been the 
“no man’s land” of the school curriculum. Kin- 
dergarten theory has influenced the primary 
grades until there has evolved a fairly definite 
technique, based on accepted philosophies of 
procedure to be followed. The junior high 
school has gained recognition as the school 
which adapts itself to the needs of beginning 
adolescence. The preadolescent period, grades 
four, five, and six, in many school systems has 
remained unconscious of any adequate basal 
philosophy. It has come to be merely a sort of 
halfway place between the primary grades and 
the high school. The recognized fact that these 
grades present more than their share of dis- 
ciplinary cases should warn school authorities 
that the educational theory of these grades 
needs a revision, and that a different adjust- 
ment of school administration to child life is a 
vital necessity. 


Why Change in the Intermediate Grades P 


On completion of the primary grades, the 
average child has received a training which, in 
one respect at least, makes him a changed in- 
dividual. If he is not a remedial case, he has at- 
tained the eye movements in reading of an 
adult reader on materials within his range; he 
has the ability to become absorbed in the 
printed page; through this reading power, he 
has a tool which makes possible and mandatory 
a widening of experience and a consequent bet- 
ter accommodation to the life experiences of the 
whole child. 

This mastery of reading skill affects the ad- 
ministrative procedure in two ways: First, 
there must be provided more assimilative ma- 
terials for student use, particularly in those 
subjects the mastery of which is largely based 
on reading; second, there is time released 
through the increased efficiency attained in read- 
ing as a tool subject so that the curriculum may 
be enriched and balanced. Provision for in- 
creased assimilative materials in grade four 
results in social-science courses widening in 
both geographical and historical aspects, and 
mathematics increases its range through the in- 
clusion of more printed materials. 

An enriched curriculum made _ possible 
through time released, results in more intensive 
training in fields where, heretofore, such in- 
struction has been more or less _ incidental. 
Science emerges as an interpretation of the 
physical environment of the child; literature 
appears as an appreciation subject, not a drill 
in formal reading; dramatics, physical educa- 
tion, arts and crafts, technical and appreciative 
music attain a breadth which makes advisable 
the employing of teaching skill beyond the level 
of the general trained teacher. 

If music appreciation is to be developed in 
its relation to the enjoyment of the leisure of 
life, if child literature is to be so taught that 
the child manifests godd taste in the choice of 
articles of quality for out-of-school reading, if 
art is to contribute to the enjoyment of beauty, 
if physical education is to function in the every- 
day habits of exercise and choice of amusements, 
then the very range of learnings to be estab- 
lished argues for the employment of the special- 
ized teacher. Furthermore, if each teacher is an 
individual, skilled in child psychology and pos- 
sessing the vision to lead each child’s person- 
ality on to a richer life, then the ideal school 
administration has been established. 


Are Special Supervisors Advisable ? 

Some schools have met the special teacher is- 
sue by providing supervisors of various sub- 
jects. This is a costly procedure as these super- 
visors duplicate the time of regular teachers, 


thus providing two teachers for a group of stu- 
dents. The very number of supervisors required 
to take adequate care of curriculum needs 
raises the cost of education beyond the ability 
of most communities to pay. Consequently, 
there is a tendency, where this system is in 
force, to employ fewer supervisory workers 
than are necessary to give proper direction in 
the subjects supervised, and also to neglect en- 
tirely certain fields of study. 

Moreover, in schools which have adopted 
this system, the supervisors either visit the 
rooms at stated intervals, or come to a room 
whenever the teacher believes that advice would 
be helpful. The result is the same in either case. 
The room teacher shoulders the responsibility 
for the teaching of understandings and appre- 
ciations for which she has not been completely 
trained, and educational results fall below the 
standard which might have been obtained if 
administrative officers had provided the place 
for the specialist teacher in the administration 
of the school. 


Equipment Necessary 


The essential equipment necessary for effec- 
tive teaching of understandings and apprecia- 
tions in a modern school with a rich offering 
makes the use of specialized rooms a distinct 
advantage. Consider the equipment which 
should be available for the teaching of music 
and music appreciation in grades four to six. 
This should include a piano with its sheet 
music, a victrola and its attendant record file, 
a radio for symphonic concerts, materials for 
creative music, several different sets of song 
books, individual leaflets for a capella and glee- 
club work, and most of all, a room setting which 
bespeaks music, for surroundings are most im- 
portant in the teaching of appreciations. Can 
any school system afford to duplicate this 
equipment for every classroom and _ further- 
more, allow it to lie idle except for the music 
period of the day? 

Effective teaching of art makes imperative 
large tables for project work, variety of paper 
stock, storage for materials, such as paints, 
crayons, clay, and wood. Tools and a manual- 
arts bench increase the media for creative ex- 
pression; a pottery furnace makes the beauty of 
clay products permanent; bulletin boards pro- 
vide for the display of completed art designs 
so that the work of one pupil inspires another. 
What school can provide this equipment in all 
rooms? 

Effective teaching of science demands the 
demonstration desk and resulting equipment; 
also, an aquarium, charts, a microscope, and 
cases for permanent collections. The literature 
room should surround the child with the best 
that writers have produced in his mother 
tongue. The playroom, gymnasium, and play- 
ground need equipment for rhythmic games 
and corrective work. The social-science instruc- 
tion can use many sets of books, the motion- 
picture projector, charts, and a sand table. 

Obviously, the inclusion of all this equip- 
ment in a single classroom is impossible. Equip- 
ment would drive the pupils from the rooms, 
and the expense of needless duplication would 
be enormous. Yet all of the items mentioned 
are desirable; all represent modern materials 
of instruction. School systems, it appears, have 
been hampered by an administrative horse-and- 
buggy set up. Scientific planning of room func- 
tions is a vital necessity. 

So far, this article has attempted to show the 
need of a changed technique of instruction in 
the intermediate grades and the benefits to be 
derived from specialized teaching and room 
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service. To some, the question may arise as to 
the method of welding these departments into 
a school which will have as its principal ob- 
jective not the subjects taught, but the develop- 
ment of child life. The group codperative plan, 
applied to these grades can, I believe, be made 
to accomplish this end. 


The Group Coéperative Plan 

The group codperative plan of teaching, as 
advocated by Dr. James F. Hosic of Columbia 
University, was inaugurated in Shorewood in 
1931, in the intermediate grades, growing out 
of the work of a year in which a beginning was 
made through departmentalization and train- 
ing of the teacher personnel. 

The Plan. The group cooperative plan is a 
departmental plan of teaching. The curriculum 
is divided for administrative purposes into 
whatever divisions are indicated by the school 
offering. The difference between a departmen- 
tal plan and the group cooperative lies in the 
fact that in the latter definite organization is 
established to integrate the curriculum. The 
plan makes it imperative that subjects give way 
to a general curricular plan, and that all teach- 
ers work for the good of the child taught rath- 
er than from the standpoint of the subject 
taught. 

The simplest illustration of this plan may be 
secured through considering two teachers, each 
responsible for a section of the same grade, who 
decide to divide the work on departmental 
lines. If they agree to accept one large master 
unit as a basis of most of the classroom pro- 
cedure, and if in carrying out their plans they 
focus the assimilative material from all sub- 
jects where practical on this unit; and, further- 
more, if they confer to the end that each child 
is taught and learns the essential outcomes of 
this unit, then the group cooperative plan is in 
operation. 

Results of the Plan 


In the average large-city school, many more 
benefits arise from this procedure than would 
occur in the illustration given. The following 
are a few briefly stated: 

1. Teachers who are specialists may be 
placed in charge of art, music, science, physical 
education, and library work. 

2. There is little or no duplication of teach- 
er time. 

3. Special rooms may be developed for sub- 
ject divisions. This not only gives to a room a 
delightful individuality, but it prevents need- 
less duplication of equipment, and, therefore, 
enables a school to be far better equipped at 
less cost than through the room type of organ- 
ization. 

4. Rooms can be utilized for the most part 
one hundred per cent of the time. Consequently, 
there is a saving in building space. 

5. Class size may be reduced at the same 
cost of instruction, or the same size classes 
taught at a reduced cost. 

6. As music, art, library, science, and physi- 
cal-education teachers do not duplicate the time 
of other teachers, an enriched curriculum may 
be provided at no additional cost. 

7. Pupils receive the stimulating contact 
with several teacher personalities each day with 
surroundings purposely planned to add richness 
to environment. Reports from teachers appear 
to indicate that the slow learner benefits 
through the additional stimulation which con- 
tacts with more teachers provide. 

8. Pupils, in general, study a subject under 
one teacher for a longer period than a year. 
Consequently, the time lost through a teacher’s 
getting acquainted with the individuals of a 
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class at the beginning of the year is reduced to 
a minimum. 


An Example of the Organization of 
One School 


Many types of organization may be inaugur- 
ated under the group codperative plan. The fol- 
lowing gives a record of what occurred in a 
school which had an enrollment of 293 students 
in grades four, five, and six. Ten sections were 
organized for instruction, giving an average 
class size of 29.3 pupils. The curriculum was 
divided as follows: 


Subject Hours per Week 

English — Speech 

Literature 5 

Social Science 5 
Mathematics 5 
Science 2 | 

Art 2 \ 5 
Library 1 \ 

Music 2% 

Phy. Ed. 24% = J 5 


As the day is five hours long, the program 
appeared as follows for the regular classes. 
Extracurriculur and homeroom periods have 
not been entirely scheduled. 


Program for Two Codéperative Groups 
of Five Sections Each 


Subject Ss = > < = = 
Qa = ~ ~ OC) 
Phy. Ed. ) 30minutes , | : . 
Music ) each day aF ce) di cH 0G . 
Art —2 hrs. a wk. = 
Science —2 hrs. a wk. bG aF eJ 5 dI_ cH as 
Library —1 hr. a wk. S 36 
o oo 
. 8 AR 
Social Science cH bG aF geJ di. 
mo, Ez 
Mathematics dil cH -bG™ aF ej _* 
English » & 
Lit. — Speech eJ] dI cH bG aF & 
Sectioning Codperative Group 
Grade Six a—b—c I, Sect. 8, Bj 6; a, € 
Grade Five d—e—F i, Sect. FG, By 4. J. 


Teachers Needed 


1 Physical Education 1 Librarian 

1 Art 2 Social Science 

1 Music 2 Mathematics 

1 Science 2 English — Literature 


Speech 


T otal — 11 teachers. Actually 10 1/10 teachers, when 
credit is given for help with the primary program. 
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Cases for books line the walls. Maps are always in use. 
A FIFTH-GRADE CLASS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The teachers of art and science have free 
time to devote to supervision of the primary 
grades as follows: 

Art 1 day a week 
Science — 1 day a week 

The librarian has one half of her time for 
primary library groups and for cataloging and 
book care. 

Teachers of physical education and music 
change groups every thirty minutes; the other 
teachers have one-hour periods of class activity. 
The program allows for sectioning on “ability 
to learn” basis, and students who have learn- 
ing difficulties are placed in sections having 
smaller class size. 

Teachers and Their Classrooms 

Specialized Teachers. Advantages certainly 
accrue to that school administration which pro- 
vides specialized training for teachers of phys- 
ical education, science, art, and music. Cer- 
tainly, if appreciations are to be developed in 
child literature, art, or music, only a teacher 
who herself has these appreciations should be 
allowed to instruct the young. The services of 
a trained child librarian are of great value to 
faculty and students. Too long have American 
schools dallied with ineffective teaching of 
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A MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASS 


Pictures of musicians, cases for music, phonograph records, and drapes for 


acoustical treatment are used. 


many of the subjects which are later develop- 
ments in the school curriculum. Planning can 
be consummated which makes the cost no 
greater. Yet over the country, during the finan- 
cial readjustment, we hear of physical educa- 
tion, music, and art instructors being dropped 
for sake of economy. Welded into a program o/ 
the group cooperative plan, these specialized 
teachers cost no more than the teachers of the 
more traditional subjects. There is a question 
today, with leisure advancing on mankind, 
whether these cultural subjects are not needed 
by the well-integrated citizens to as great a 
degree as the so-called “three R’s.” 
Specialized Rooms. The richness of modern 
environment, the wealth of life today, the con- 
trast in home surroundings from which our pu- 
pils come, make imperative that the school be 
able to supplement and enrich the home life of 
children. Specialized rooms are the only pos- 
sible adequate answer to the many demands of 
the times. Duplication of equipment is expen- 
sive. Even the wealthiest community cannot 
afford to waste, and if proper use is made of 
equipment, if aims are carefully established and 
values determined, even the poorest community 
can afford the essential equipment necessary 
for the development of a well-integrated per- 
sonality. Democracy demands that all the chil- 
dren of all the people have the opportunity to 
live useful, rich lives, and appreciations are 


largely “taken on” through environmental 
means. 
How the Curriculum is Integrated. The 


heart of the group codperative plan lies in its 
ability to make use of specialists and specialized 
equipment for child development, and yet not 
present a distorted view of life to the child. 
Educators have striven for a realization in the 
mind of the child of the unification of experi- 
ence, but with the growth in complexity of 
modern life and the consequent growth in the 
complexity of adaptation of the modern school, 
administrators have been, of necessity, forced 
to employ specialists, and all too frequently 
these specialists have viewed the child life, 
child needs, and child adjustments through the 
colored light of their specialty. 

Specialists meet together in the group co- 
Operative plan and they plan for the good of 
the child taught. Let us view one of these meet- 
ings. Assembled around a table in the office of 
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THE ART CLASSES ARE ALWAYS BUSY AND INTENSELY INTERESTED 


the principal are the teachers of a codperative 
group. These comprise teachers of the follow- 
ing subjects: physical education, music, art, 
science, library, social science, mathematics, 
and English. In addition to these teachers, 
other workers may be present; for example, the 
case worker and the principal. The master unit 
is under discussion. It has originated in the 
social-science department. Here are a few oi 
the contributions made by the various teachers 
on a unit on the Southern States. This unit in- 
cluded the story of early settlements and their 
development through use of natural resources 
to their status today. 

Social Science 

1. Story of early settlements and people — how ideas 
of people differed. 

2. Their development 

- colored labor. 

3. Education, religion, and work. 

4. Status today. 

Science 

The Mississippi as a type river — water power and 
the principles underlying condensation of moisture — 
the ability of water to change land forms. 

Music 

The appreciation of the culture of the Negro as 
shown by his spirituals, the slave tunes, and his work 
songs. The folk songs of the South. “Old Black Joe,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Oh Susanna.” 

Physical Education 

A further appreciation of the spirit of the Negro in 
his dances. Tap dances and the cake walk. The minuet 
and the Virginia reel, as a dance of the colonists. 
English 

All write-ups of the work of other departments. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Uncle Remus,” “Plantation 
Stories of Old Louisiana.’”’ A play was written which 
was given by the students as a culmination of 
the unit. 

Mathematics 

Largely noncorrelating. Help given in measurements 
and in graphic and fractional interpretation of 
statistics. 

Art 

Stage scenery for play planned and made. Drawing 
of figures and Negro life. The architecture of South- 
ern plantation homes. 

The foregoing gives but a brief sketch of the 
work actually accomplished. The complete re- 
port may be read from the program: “Evening 
on a Plantation,” a culmination program for a 
study of the Old South, Atwater School, Shore- 
wood. 

Music, art, physical education, library, and 
English will contribute to any unit which may 
be planned. Mathematics generally will be 
found to be noncorrelating. It is not necessary 
nor desirable that the work of social science, 
mathematics, or science be interrupted in order 
to correlate with some other department. Care- 
ful planning of the course of study will make 
most correlations natural. Supervisors have in 
the past emphasized the fact that music, art, 
and English (written expression particularly ) 
should grow out of the work of other depart- 
ments. This the group codperative plan achieves 


-~new resources and industries 


with the resulting interacting motivation of all 
subjects affected. 


The Individual Child and the Teacher 


Part of the work of the teachers’ conference 
in the group codperative plan has to do with 
case studies of problem children. This child 
evidently is not learning in mathematics. What 
are the experiences of other teachers? Why has 
this condition arisen? What remedies need be 
applied? Here the wisdom of the group is 
focussed on the well-being of some child. Here 
is the big opportunity of the conference that the 
work of the master teachers of the group be- 
comes contagious. She succeeds with the prob- 
lem child. How? Why? Many are the sugges- 
tions given by one teacher to another which 
‘turn the trick,” and another child is placed in 
a more nearly complete adjustment with the 
school. 

Special problem cases, where factors beyond 
the control of the teacher are present, are as- 
signed to the case worker. The advantages of 
having a regular meeting where a trained case 
worker can advise teachers on problem cases 
makes toward an acceptance of a mental hy- 
giene point of view by the teacher. Again, this 
interchange of ideas by the teachers and spe- 
cialists in the group codperative plan can be 
made a factor in training of teachers in service, 
the potentialities of which should not be under- 
estimated. 


Questions Asked Concerning the Plan 


Patrons often ask the following questions of 
the plan: 
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1. Are fundamentals neglected? The answer 
to this question depends on the program set up. 
The program printed in this article gives 22 
hours a week to English, mathematics, social 
science, and science. It gives 8 hours a week to 
art, library, music, and physical education. This 
program may be criticized from the standpoint 
of overemphasis of so-called fundamentals. 

2. Can a teacher know her students? Each 
teacher of mathematics, social science, or Eng- 
lish teaches five classes a day. If these average 
30 students each, a teacher meets 150 students 
a week. More than half of these students she 
taught the previous year. In addition, the 
homeroom period enables her to know 30 of 
these students intimately. Teachers of art, 
science, library, physical education, and music 
teach 300 students a week, but they have a 
large majority of these students for three con- 
secutive years. Each of these special teachers 
through her homeroom, also becomes acquaint- 
ed with 30 pupils intimately. 

3. Are hour periods justified in the inter- 
mediate grades? Nothing in the group coup- 
erative plan makes the hour period mandatory. 
The plan can be organized on any length of 
period felt desirable. However, we feel that the 
hour period provides the ideal time on which 
to administer the plan. The modern course of 
study affords sufficient variety so that no pupil 
need be kept at one type of activity during the 
entire period, while it does afford length of time 
to complete exercises not possible in the short- 
ened class period. 

4. Are children overstimulated? The best 
answer to this question is to inspect the plan in 
operation. Supervisors find no evidence of 
strain not also found in the single classroom 
organization. 

5. There are no recess periods. Are not these 
a necessity? Five minutes are allowed for pas- 
sing between classes. Freedom is encouraged. 
Physical education and music are each offered 
30 minutes a day. School authorities feel that 
the recess period would be useless in this plan. 
However, a recess period may be included in a 
group cooperative plan. 

6. What provisions are made for supplies, 
books, and wraps? A locker system would be 
ideal. Books and supplies are not a problem, as 
the bulk of these can be used by only one group 
of children at a time and, consequently, are a 
part of the special room equipment or supplies. 
Wraps are kept at the homeroom when a locker 
system is not available. In this case, it is nec- 
essary for children to be dismissed for the day 
from the homerooms. 
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THE SIMPLE FACTS OF LIFE AND SCIENCE ARE IMPRESSED UPON CHILDREN WHEN THEY 
‘ MAKE THE EXPERIMENTS THEMSELVES 
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COLUMBIA SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, Architects, Peoria, Illinois. 


Attractive Modernistic Elementary School 


The Columbia Elementary School, Peoria, Illinois 


With the usual conservatism of public bodies, 
school boards have been hesitant in allowing 
architects to apply modernistic design to school 
buildings. Still the style has many pleasant 
features that make it particularly applicable to 
schools. In its logical development it readily ex- 
presses the purposes and organization of the 
school, and permits of the simple and truthful 
use of materials and construction forms which 
are almost ideal in permanence and low cost. 
An excellent example of modernistic design at 
its best is the new Columbia Elementary School 
at Peoria, Ill. 

The Columbia School is the first building to 
be completed by the Peoria board of education 
in its ten-year school-building program begun 
in 1930. The building which was completed in 
the summer of 1931, was occupied in September 
of that year. Since its completion, the program 
has been carried on, and a junior high school 
has been completed and occupied in September, 
1932. The program further includes two addi- 
tional junior high schools and one elementary 
school which will be needed within the ten-year 
period to round out the housing requirements 
for the expanding educational program. 

The Columbia school is erected on a city 
block approximately 370 ft. square. The lot 
slopes from front to rear about 30 ft., and the 
building is placed on the front high portion, 
with the playground on the low rear level area. 

The exterior of the building is faced with a 
buff-colored, rough-texture, fire-clay brick and 
is trimmed with Minnesota Travertine stone. 
The materials harmonize in color and texture 
and provide a warm, attractive building. The 





window sash are of steel and glazed with pol- 
ished plate glass. The roof is of five-ply tar-and- 
gravel composition. 

The building is constructed of concrete and 
is fireproof throughout. The floors in the cor- 
ridors and toilet rooms are of terrazzo; those in 
the classrooms are of asphalt mastic tile; while 
those in the gymnasium-auditorium are of clear 
maple. 





All corridors, vestibules, and lobbies have 
salt-glazed brick wainscots, with plaster above. 
The classrooms have salt-glazed brick wain- 
scots. The gymnasium-auditorium has salt- 
glazed brick walls and a ceiling of acoustical 
tile. The toilets have salt-glazed brick walls, 
with marble stall partitions. 

Each classroom has built-in bookcases, cup- 
boards, teacher’s wardrobe, and built-in ward- 


REAR VIEW FROM PLAYGROUND, COLUMBIA SCHOOL, 


Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg. Architects, Peoria, 
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Architects, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Hewitt. Emerson and Gregg, 


robe for children’s clothes. The rooms are ven- 
tilated by means of unit ventilators, which in- 
sure ample fresh heated air. The exhaust air is 
carried out under the wardrobe doors and 
through the wardrobes by vents in the ceilings 
of the wardrobes. The blackboards are of slate, 
with a cork panel strip over all. 

The kindergarten suite is located on the south 
side, with a separate entrance for the pupils. A 


FLOOR PLAN, COLUMBIA SCHOOL, 
Architects. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Peoria, Illinois. 


separate toilet is located directly off the kinder- 
garten room. Special built-in features comprise 
bookcases, cupboards for supplies, individual 
drawers for individual work, and window seats 
with hinged tops for the storage of general toys. 
A fireplace is also provided. 

A feature of the plan is the arrangement of 
the auditorium-gymnasium for use independent 
of the balance of the building. Special rolling 
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steel doors between the auditorium lobby and 
the adjacent classroom corridors have been 
provided for closing off this room at any time. 
The main toilets are readily accessible to the 
auditorium lobby. 

The library which is intended for a branch 
public library has been arranged to be accessible 
from the main-entrance lobby when the balance 
of the building is not in use. 

Open-air classrooms and a sleeping room are 
located on the second floor. These rooms have 
steel windows of the special projection type, 
permitting 100 per cent of fresh air. 

The building has been erected with provi- 
sions for future expansion to the rear on either 
or both of the side wings. 

The building was erected at a cost of $222,- 
500, including construction, plumbing, heating 
and ventilation, and electrical work, or 25 cents 
per cubic foot. 

The architects were Messrs. Hewitt, Emer- 
son and Gregg, of Peoria, who have specialized 
widely in schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion during the past 25 years. 


A FINANCIAL SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS 
OF INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINNESOTA 


In his annual report to the school board of Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., Supt. H. R. Peterson presented 
a report of a financial survey, offering accurate and 
reliable facts concerning the financial situation of the 
school district. The survey, which is intended to serve 
as a foundation for a continuous and permanent sur- 
vey of the financial problems of the district, shows 
the past and present condition of the school finances, 
and presents the obligations of the district for the 
future. 

The report shows the effects of a sound, economical, 
financial policy which has been practiced and main- 
tained for a number of years, and which has resulted 
in substantial savings and a marked reduction in the 
district’s indebtedness. 

During the nine years from 1923 to 1932 the finan- 
cial status of the district has changed, with a reduc- 
tion in the net liability of the district from a total 
of $553,763 to $122,151. The net reduction was $431,- 
612, or 78 per cent of the total of 1923, and an aver- 
age annual reduction of $47,957. A change has been 
made from a situation where the district did not have 
sufficient funds to pay the warrants issued, to a cash 
basis. 

During the year 1931-32, approximately 58 cents 
out of every dollar expended went to pay teachers’ 
salaries, and another 7 cents was spent on janitors’ 
wages. 

The increasing importance of the problem of delin- 
quent taxes to the district has been indicated by the 
fact that from 1927 to 1931, a five-year period, de- 
linquency has increased from less than 10 per cent to 
almost 24 per cent of the total annual levies. With 
almost identical levies in 1928 and 1931, the district 
has actually received in tax money $28,271 less, even 
though the assessed valuation was the same. The per- 
centage of tax receipts is even lower for the year 
1932 to date. 

How the district has provided for its building needs 
is indicated by the various bond issues which the 
voters have at various times authorized. The total 
bonded indebtedness of the district since 1912 
amounted to $539,000. If all of the bonds were paid 
serially as they matured, the total interest charges 
would equal $306,000, making a net cost for bonds 
and interest $845,690. All but $174,000 of the bonds 
have been paid up to September 1, 1932. During the 
years 1923-1932, inclusive, the average bond and in- 
terest payments were $54,010 annually; and during the 
next nine years an average of $21,749 will be re- 
quired. 

A study of costs shows that the per-pupil cost was 
practically one eighth lower than the state average 
for the past seven years. The year 1931-32 yielded 
the second lowest cost per pupil for the history of the 
school district. 


BUDGET CUTS AFFECT EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO 


Educational broadcasting stations will have a hard 
year ahead of them, due to the curtailment of budgets, 
according to Dr. C. M. Koon, senior specialist in educa- 
tion by radio. Some stations have adopted a policy of 
selling time on the air as a means of defraying expenses. 
Although the number of stations has been greatly re- 
duced, it is improbable that any will cease operation. 

There are now 46 stations owned and operated by 
schools, colleges, universities, and municipal, state, and 
federal agencies, and other organizations of an educa- 
tional nature. In 1925, there were 122 educational and 
civic stations. 
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ELEVATION. HERBERT HOOVER SCHOOL. BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Weeks. Architect, San Francisco, California. 


The Herbert Hoover School, Burlingame, California 


The mountainous sections of California pro- 
vide unusual problems in schoolhouse planning 
and unusual opportunities for interesting and 
unusual school-building layouts. The Herbert 
Hoover School, erected in 1931 at Burlingame, 
Calif., is an example of such a problem which 
has been turned into an opportunity for an un- 
usual and interesting school-building design. 
The building faces a main highway, with wood- 
ed heights dotted with homes on the opposite 
hillside. Behind it is a heavily forested wall, 
against the dark gray and green of which the 
buff stucco of the walls and the dark red of the 
roof afford an interesting contrast. 

The building is erected with concrete floors 
and walls. The tile roof is carried on heavy 
wood framing. The corridor, floors, and stair 
treads are of concrete; the classrooms have 
pine finish floors and the assembly room has a 
maple floor. The classrooms have plaster walls 
and ceilings, and the assembly room is treated 
with acoustical plaster walls and acoustical 
panel ceiling. The toilet rooms have tile floors 
and base, and cement plaster painted walls. 

The building is fitted with direct-steam ra- 
diation supplied by a low-pressure, oil-operated 
boiler. The toilet rooms are fitted with wall- 
hung syphon toilets, and chinaware bowls, ur- 
inals, and drinking fountains. 

The electrical service includes complete light- 
ing in all classrooms, electric program and 
fire-alarm systems, radio-receiving units in the 
classrooms, and a broadcasting unit in the prin- 
cipal’s office. 


The building is used for primary-school pur- 
poses and houses the kindergarten and grades 
one to six. The first floor contains across the 
front, three classrooms, a kindergarten, an of- 
fice suite, a lunchroom, and the boiler room. 
The second floor has four standard classrooms, 
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an assembly room, and toilets for boys and 
girls. On the second floor, the assembly room 
and the toilets have direct entrances from the 
playground at the rear of the building. 

The architect of the building was Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Weeks, of San Francisco, Calif. 


BURLINGAME 


California 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
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KINDERGARTEN FRONT, HERBERT HOOVER SCHOOL, BURLINGAME 


W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, California. 
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W. H. Weeks, Architect, 


A SUMMARY OF PUBLISHED 
OPINION ON SCHOOL 
VENTILATION 


Part III Continued. Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on Schoolroom Ventilation 


V. T. Smith, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois 


40. McClure, J. R., “Ventilation of School Buildings,” 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarpD JOURNAL, 70:64; 147, 
March, 1925. 

This is a brief review of McClure’s Tr. Col. contri- 
bution on the same subject. It contains some of the 
most significant conclusions of the longer publications. 
41. Morse, Herbert N., “The Ventilation of School 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, California. 


Buildings,’ AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL, 
73:44, 136, 139; December, 1926. 

This is a report read before the New Jersey Council 
of Education (1926) by the business agent of the 
State School Department. He speaks favorably of the 
ventilation of the St. Louis schools. He states that the 
installation cost of ventilation in a large school was 
less than 5 per cent of the cost of the building. In his 
opinion the “real incentive back of the ventilation dis- 
cussion” is the cost of installation . . . operation 
. . . and maintenance, rather than the interests of the 
school pupil. 

42. Nesbitt, A. J., “Ten Fundamentals of Unit Ventila- 
tion and Their Application,’ AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Boarp JOURNAL, 75:70, 74, 164, September, 1927. 

In this article Mr. Nesbitt described the first unit 
heater and ventilator made by Moses Hubbard in 


. CALIFORNIA 


1908 and compares it with the present-day unit, giv- 
ing drawings of both. Accounts are given of the dif- 
fusion of air over the room as proved by the use of 
smoke tests. The air filters, recirculating dampers, tem- 
perature control damper with by-pass chamber, etc., 
are described. He described the split, modified, and 
blast systems and urged the use of the last. 

He suggests that (1) the unit be placed in the cen- 
ter of the outside wall, (2) the vent flue should be in 
a direct line opposite, (3) vent flue areas should be 
restricted (where the law permits) to 20 square inches 
per 100 cubic feet of air, (4) place thermostat on a 
direct line opposite the unit, and (5) where condi- 
tions permit, use the blast system, and in no case pro- 
vide enough direct radiation to heat the room in- 
dependent of the unit. 

In view of the popularity of this type of ventila- 
tion, this is a very much needed article. 

43. New York Ventilation Commission, ‘Developments 
in the New York School Ventilating Study,” Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, 35:46-7, January 1929. 

This is an announcement of the study to be made 
by the commission during the current school year con- 
cerning the relation of the type of ventilation to the 
respiratory illness of school children. 

44. Perry, E., “Heating and Ventilating in the Schools 
of Germany.” AMERICAN ScHOOoL BOARD JOURNAL, 
66:47-49, May, 1923. 

Jacketed stoves are used in small schools. In city 
schools the gravity system, air washed and warmed 
vents to roof, controlled by wires in basements. 

45. Riesbeck, E. W., “Heating and Ventilating Systems 
for the Small and Medium-sized School Buildings,” 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 73:59-60, Dec- 
ember, 1926. 

The only ventilation mentioned in this article is the 
cold-air intake for the hot-air furnace. 

46. Riesbeck, E. W., “Summer Care of the School 
Heating and Ventilating Plant,” AMERICAN ScHOoT 
BoaRD JOURNAL, 73:65-66, 770, July, 1926. 

This discussion gives considerably more attention to 
heating than to ventilation plants, but gives some good 
advice concerning care of electrical and gas engines for 
ventilation. Also he gives instructions for cleaning and 
care of the ventilating machines. 

47. Rush, J. E., “Ventilating School Buildings,” 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 73:50, July, 
1926. 

Dr. Rush delivered this address before the 32nd 
semiannual meeting of the American School of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. He said: “The kind of 
air surrounding the body is of nearly equal importance 
to that which we breathe. .. . Respiratory diseases 
are far more costly to the community than the ventil- 
ating system would be. 

48. Rush, J. E., “Rational Schoolhouse Ventilation,” 
AMERICAN ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL, 73:52, 146, 
September, 1926. 

This article is a discussion of the New York Com- 
mission’s report. He says: “The arguments against con- 
trolled ventilation on the basis that it needs supervi- 
sion is poor.” He says the money value of the child is 
sufficient even if we omit humanitarian reasons to war- 
rant conditioned air. 

(To be continued) 
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SAUQUOIT VALLEY CENTRAL SCHOOL, SAUQUOIT. NEW YORK 


Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, New York. 


Realizing a Rural Educational Ideal 


The Sauquoit Valley Central School 
George E. Norton, A.M., and James R. Vedder, A.I.A. 


The Sauquoit Valley Central School building 
between Sauquoit and Clayville, N. Y., is lo- 
cated on a beautiful knoll overlooking the his- 
toric valley for which it provides complete six- 
year-high-school facilities. 

The building was erected to accommodate the 
junior- and senior-high-school pupils from the 
two union free school districts of Clayville and 
Sauquoit, together with graduates from a one- 
room school at Cassville and three other one- 
room rural schools. The population of the com- 
munity is rural, with the exception of the vil- 
lages of Clayville and Sauquoit, where a knit- 
ting mill and a paper mill have been located for 
many years. The school is unusual in New York 
state, in that it represents the results of a com- 
bined project in which two villages and a large 
rural area united their economic, political, and 
social forces for the development of an ade- 
quate high school. 

This intercommunity project was carried on 
under the able leadership of the board of edu- 
cation, consisting of R. C. Green, president; F. 
P. Latus, H. F. Zimmerman, R. W. Stephenson, 
and F. R. Proctor, members. Associated with 
the board was the district superintendent of 
schools, Harry C. Buck. 

The location of the new building is halfway 
between the two villages and requires the trans- 
portation of a majority of the pupils from the 
seventh grade through the high school. For this 
purpose, two 50-passenger Mack busses, two 
smaller G.M.C. busses, and a Ford bus are used. 
Each bus makes two trips each morning and 
evening, carrying about 290 students each day. 
In addition, the trucks transport the pupils of 
the elementary grades to the grade classes at 
Clayville and Sauquoit. The children at the four 


remaining one-room rural schools for the sixth 
grades are not transported. 


The School Organization 
The Sauquoit Valley Central School offers the 
usual academic courses, including commercial 
and industrial-arts work, home economics, and 


agriculture. Ability grouping and remedial in- 
struction have been introduced in the junior- 
high-school level, and standard tests plus teach- 
ers’ ratings are used for this purpose. The agri- 
cultural course is based on a local survey which 
was recently undertaken to relate the labora- 
tory work and the home projects directly to the 





GYMNASIUM, SAUQUOIT VALLEY CENTRAL SCHOOL, SAUQUOIT, NEW YORK 
andall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, New York. 
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LIBRARY, SAUQUOIT VALLEY CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, Ne 
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local farming industries which are limited to the 
raising of certified potatoes, dairying, poultry, 
apple orchards, and general farming. 

The teaching staff consists of 16 teachers and 
a supervising principal. Each class or grade has 
a homeroom teacher or adviser. Study is cen- 
tralized in the library-study room, and in a 
large study hall seating 58 pupils. The students 
are allowed a great deal of liberty in the library 
as to reading of books and periodicals. A trained 
librarian is in charge of the library-study room 
and is assisted each hour by a teacher. 

The school day is organized with eight 45- 
minute periods, of which the fifth period is, an 
overlapping lunch period, and the eighth period 
is used for activities. The noon lunch period is 
from 12:00 to 1:15, and the classes are so ar- 
ranged that one half of the students are in the 
lunchroom from 12:00 to 12:30, and the second 
group from 12:45 to 1:15. 

The large gymnasium which is separate from 
the auditorium is used throughout the day, and 
is especially serviceable during the eighth or 
activity period. Each student has two periods 
a week in the gymnasium. 

The separate auditorium has been considered 
necessary in the school because it serves for gen- 
eral assemblies and large recitation groups 
throughout the day. It will seat 535 persons and 
has stage equipment, with floodlights and 
single bank of footlights. It is the only adequate 
auditorium in the valley outside of the churches, 
and its use for general civic and social gather- 


ings is expected to grow as its use becomes bet- 
ter recognized. 


The Building 


The building which was erected without an 
extra is designed in an adaptation of the Georg- 
ian Colonial style. The exterior is of Colonial 
brick with artificial stone trim, and is a strik- 
ing example of what can be done in effective 
treatment by using simple ornament properly 
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applied. The frame of the building is of rein- 
forced-concrete construction and the building is 
fireproof throughout. 

There are four main entrances to the build- 
ing. The corridors are 10 ft. wide and contain 
students’ lockers built flush in the walls. 

The ground floor contains an agricultural de- 
partment, which may also be used for manual 
arts; offices; a complete medical suite, includ- 
ing a clinic and dental room; a gymnasium, with 
instructors’ rooms, dressing rooms, and toilets. 
The central front space is occupied by a cafe- 
teria, with a faculty dining room, a kitchen, and 
a storeroom. There is a cafeteria counter of 
monel metal and an electric refrigerator. The 
manual-arts room has a laminated wood floor, 
and a separate entrance with ramp permits of 
the entrance of automobiles for repairwork. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 400 
on the ground floor and 160 in the balcony. 
There is a stage large enough to be used for a 
music room. The ceiling of the room is acous- 
tically treated and the stage is fitted with prop- 
er scenery and lighting effects. A motion-picture 
booth has been installed. 
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The first floor contains a number of class- 
rooms, a library, a recitation and conference 
room, and toilets for boys and girls. 

The second floor contains an art room, a phy- 
sics and chemistry room, science rooms, a do- 
mestic-science room, bookkeeping room, type- 
writing room, conference room, and toilets for 
boys and girls. 

The gymnasium has a seating capacity of 300 
on balconies adjoining the playing floor. Ad- 
joining are the physical director’s room, boys’ 
and girls’ dressing rooms, showers, storerooms 
for apparatus, and a team room. The physical- 
education unit is unexcelled in a New York 
state school of this size. 

The building was erected at a total cost, ex- 
clusive of equipment, of $237,912, or 2734 cents 
per cubic foot. The cost of the construction was 
$181,283; of the plumbing, $13,240; of the 
heating plant, $32,797; of the electrical work 
and equipment, $10,592. 

The building was planned and erected under 


the supervision of Messrs. Randall & Vedder, 


architects, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SON BECOMES MEMBER OF 
BOARD OF EDUCATION ON 
WHICH HIS FATHER 
SERVED 


Mr. Nathan P. Bloom, who was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Louisville board of 
education, is a son of Dr. I. M. Bloom, who was 
for many years a member of the board and at 
one time served as its president. His daughter 





MR. NATHAN P. 
Member, Board of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


BLOOM, 


is now attending the school which was named 
in honor of his father. To many people in Louis- 
ville, the name of Bloom is familiar and pleas- 
ing because of the confidence they place in the 
ability of Mr. Nathan P. Bloom and also be- 
cause of the remembrance of the long and ef- 
ficient service of the father, who was largely 
responsible for taking the public schools out of 
politics. 

Mr. Nathan P. Bloom is intensely interested 
in public affairs and particularly in the welfare 
of children. As the father of four daughters, he 
is in a position to consider the problems which 
confront a board member as a parent, as well 
as in the capacity of a successful business ex- 
ecutive who meets daily many problems quite 
similar in nature to those which arise in con- 
nection with the public schools. 

Mr. Bloom is president of the Adler Manu- 
facturing Company, where he began at the bot- 
tom. His employer, Mr. Adler, did not believe 
that a college man could stand the knocks 
which came in working one’s own way through 
an extensive business organization. His opin- 
ions, however, failed to be true in Mr. Bloom’s 
case as is indicated by the fact that the young 
man was made secretary of the firm several 
vears after he entered its employ, and became 
its president in 1928, at the death of Mr. Adler. 
During the war, Mr. Bloom was first lieuten- 
ant in the artillery and saw active service in 
charge of a battery in France. 

In addition to his own firm, Mr. Bloom is as- 
sociated as vice-president with the Louisville 
Title and Guarantee Company. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Junior Red 
Cross and vice-president of the Louisville Safe- 
ty Council. He has been active as an official 
of the Children’s Free Hospital and has taken 
active personal interest in music and the drama. 

Mr. Bloom believes that children in the 
schools should be required to master the funda- 
mentals of the subjects which are taught; that 
they should develop habits and desires to carry 
jobs through to completion; and that they 


(Concluded on Page 67) 
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School Adminitration 
in Action 


The Opportunity Period in the Junior 
High School 


G. Bride, Harrisburg, Illinois 


Everyone recognizes a condition of difference 
between the individuals of any group. It is not 
agreed as to just how these differences occur. There 
seems to be a general agreement that there are two 
primary causes: (1) inherited differences, and (2) 
the effect of environmental influences. The lack 
of agreement is upon the relative influence of these 
two factors. Whatever may be the causes, the im- 
portant thing for the elementary school and the 
junior high school is to recognize that there is a 
difference in individuals and to make provision for 
them. 

Teachers in the junior high school in Harrisburg 
have tried in numerous ways to adjust the school 
to the individual differences of the students. It is 
the purpose of the present paper to discuss only 
one of the methods now being used. 

An examination of the program of the school 
shows that it is made up of 10 separate classes, or 
sections, averaging about 40 in each section. There 
are nine 36-minute periods a day. The fifth period, 
the period just before noon, has been set aside as 
an opportunity period, or a period in which special 
assistance is given to students who vary greatly 
from the average of the group. It should be noticed 
that the school, in reality, has an eight-period day 
for regular classroom work. 

During the opportunity period, students who are 
weak in any of the curriculum studies are given an 
opportunity to take extra work in a clinic class in 
that subject. At present there are clinics in spell- 
ing, handwriting, arithmetic, reading, and physical 
education for both boys and girls (separate classes). 
This takes care of certain differences in the ability 
of students to meet the necessary requirements of 
these subjects. Increased abilities and quickened 
interests of students having no difficulty in making 
the required standard regular curricular work are 
recognized by giving, during this period, an oppor- 
tunity for them to pursue further study along cer- 
tain prescribed lines of their quickened interests. 
Of course, it is not possible to offer work in all 
the varied interests of the individuals in this 
group, but by careful choosing it is possible to 
offer opportunities for students to do advanced 
work in reading, social science, home economics, 
physical training, art, and music. There is also an 
advanced spelling club. In order to make it possible 
to accommodate as many students as possible with 
as little conflict in periods, the work has been ar- 
ranged on a three-day schedule. This means that 
the students receive help in these various activities 
every third day. It also means that no student 
may engage in more than three separate activities 
during this period. This is considered a desirable 
limit for obvious reasons, and it fits in with the 
plan of teaching certain other subjects, such as the 
regular curricular manual training, home econom- 
ics, music and art. 


Opportunity Program 


First Day: Advanced art; advanced spelling; 
corrective reading; corrective arithmetic; physical 
training for boys. 

Second Day: Advanced reading; physical train- 
ing for girls; social science; corrective spelling. 

Third Day: Advanced home economics; ad- 
vanced music; advanced art; corrective handwrit- 
ing; physical training for girls. 

When the plan was first put into operation, it 
appeared difficult for students to remember to go 
to extra classes, falling as they did on different days 
of the week with such pronounced irregularity, so 
far as a single week was concerned. The student 
council corrected this difficulty by having the num- 
bers 1, 2, and 3 made upon large cards and hung in 


turn in the front part of the study hall. Now, the 
students simply glance at the card and refer to 
their programs, and they have no trouble in report- 
ing promptly to all classes. 

No occasion has been given as yet for refusing a 
student’s apparent desire for advanced work, nor 
has there been any trouble in getting the retarded 
student to enter the corrective clinic cheerfully. If 
any difficulty arises, the homeroom teacher decides 
the matter. The homeroom teacher encourages stu- 
dents of her class to become interested in certain 
things which are offered. At the present time, out 
of an enrollment of 400, a total of 114 take correc- 
tive work in the clinics, and 125 take advanced 
work. Allowing for cases where students take more 
than one of these corrective or advanced oppor- 
tunities, these figures mean that about one half of 
the students are left in their study room during 
the fifth period, giving them an opportunity for 
extra preparation of their regular work. This ap- 
pears to be an excellent plan for stimulating the 
interests of good students and for helping to over- 
come the weaknesses of other students. 


A DEPRESSION PROBLEM 
Supt. John P. Sheffield, Cherryvale, Kans. 


“T haven’t a book.” 

Is this statement, made during the fifth week of 
the school year, a student racket, or does it reflect 
a real difficulty? In the Cherryvale, Kans., high 
school, it was heard often enough during the present 
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year to cause the preparation of slips which were 
handed to bookless students, asking them to report 
to the principal’s office. 

Upon the student’s arrival at the office, he was 
handed the following slip and a pencil: 

“You have been sent to this office because you had 
no book in class. Please write the reason why you 
had no book in class today.” 


A total of 162 slips were turned in during the 
two-day limit set for receiving them. 

It should be stated here that the Cherryvale high 
school furnishes books to all children who are un- 
able to provide for themselves. The matter is 
handled tactfully and quietly and involves no em- 
barrassment or publicity to children or parents. 

The excessive number of failures to have books 
seemed to point to a fundamental misunderstanding 
or a lack of efficiency in management. It seemed ad- 
visable, therefore, to get at the real reasons. 

Of the 162 slips turned in, 89 stated inability to 
buy, 68 were due to improper attitudes, habits, or 
other controllable points. Five were bona-fide rea- 
sons; books were not available in the bookstore. 

Such was the problem. What of the causes? Only 
a partial explanation can be made: 

1. A large percentage of the 89 students came 
from families who were reduced in circumstances 
for the first time by the depression. They were still 
too proud to apply for free books. 

2. A small percentage of the number seemed to 
be using the situation as a means of escaping their 
duty — work. They hoped to “get by.” Some few 
even may have spent the “book money” for other 
purposes. 

3. Sixty-eight cases, or 36 per cent, were trace- 
able to controllable difficulties. 

For correcting the condition at least five points 
of attack must be considered: (1) Causes due to 
the teachers must be removed. (2) Causes due to 
faulty lockers and other mechanical difficulties must 
be corrected. (3) Trainable traits of individuals, 
such as carelessness, forgetfulness, losing of books, 
must be remedied. (4) “Getting by,” which is 
racketeering in its inception, must be firmly sup- 
pressed. (5) The group which is “too proud” must 
be tactfully given attention. 

In the Cherryvale high schools, the situation has 
been corrected by the foregoing analysis and the 
use of the obvious remedies. 


A Waste of Public Funds 


Logan A. Waits, Ph.D. 


In these days of enforced economy there is much 
discussion of the possible saving of public money, 
but many of the obvious sources of waste with ref- 
erence to school funds are disregarded. A very 
clear case of wastefulness of school funds in Ohio, 
as in other states, is the maintenance of superfluous 
school districts and the attendant expense for ad- 
ministration. 

There are in the 88 Ohio counties 1,858 rural 
and village boards of education that could be, since 
each county has a county board of education, dis- 
pensed with. The discontinuance of these boards 
would save much more than enough to pay the 
salary of an expert in school finance as an assistant 
county superintendent of schools in each of the 
several counties, and still save in every county a 
substantial sum of public money. Such a procedure, 
in Ohio at least, would involve no radical change 
because the county boards of education already 
have legal power to act for (in the absence of ac- 
tion by local boards) rural and village boards, for 
instance, in the employment of teachers. More- 
over, the employment of assistant county superin- 
tendents of schools is authorized, and their duties 
may be prescribed by the county superintendent of 
schools. 

The number of rural and village boards of edu- 
cation in the several counties of Ohio functioning 
under the county school system varies from 11 to 
12 in the smaller counties to more than 50 in the 
larger ones, the average being 21 + 9. One county 
has 62 local rural boards of education. The range 
in cost per county for these boards is from $2,400 
to $12,400, the average being $4,200, with 35 of the 
88 counties spending more than this average 
amount. This excludes all city and exempted village 
school systems of the state. (Exempted villages in 


Ohio are really cities between 3,000 and 5,000 in 
population. ) 

Since there are 1,858 rural and village boards of 
education in Ohio, each composed of five members, 
there are 9,290 men and women more or less use- 
lessly employed. A saving of $92,900 could be made 
annually by the elimination of these board mem- 
bers because each one is paid $10 per year. But 
clerk hire is the major financial item. Each of the 
1,858 boards employs a clerk who receives, as an 
average, $150 a year, and thus the salaries paid to 
clerks amounts to the sum of $278,700 annually. 
This makes a total of $371,600 for which there is 
no justifiable educational return. Like situations 
exist in a number of other states. Such a sum of 
money, if saved, would pay the salaries annually, 
in Ohio, of more than 4,000 rural teachers or about 
2,100 village and consolidated-high-school teachers. 

Occasionally one hears statements to the effect 
that the elimination of the numerous rural and vil- 
lage boards of education, and placing financial con- 
trol in the county boards, would reduce political 
spoils, insure the employment of higher grade 
teachers, cause greater savings in the purchase of 
supplies, etc. That is doubtful, because the mere 
fact that the county is a larger unit for purposes of 
school administration is no guarantee of any greater 
freedom from spoils, inefficiency in management, 
and the like. Members of county boards of educa- 
tion in Ohio are elected by popular vote, and as a 
result the personnel of the local rural and village 
boards is likely to be equal to, or even superior to, 
that of the county boards. Members of county 
boards of education in Ohio and elsewhere have 
not been, in general, conspicuous for their employ- 
ment of exceptionally well-trained men for school 
administrators. 
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The point remains, however, that in Ohio at least 
public-school funds are wasted on the personnel of 
wholly unnecessary rural and village boards of edu- 
cation and the reason is, chiefly, political. Member- 
ship on a board of education is some help as a 
stepping-stone to other and better paid political 
offices. Thus the public, in its effort to save public 
money, is more willing to get along with fewer 
teachers rather than give up an expensive luxury. 


BUSINESS MEN CONDUCT NOVEL 
SALE OF TAX WARRANTS 


A recent article, appearing in a magazine devoted 
to school administration, described the character- 
istic attitude of business toward the public school. 
Business interests seem generally to be arrayed on 
the side of retrenchment and curtailed expenditure 
without much counting of the cost to pupils or to 
society. Admitting the truth, generally of such an 
indictment, this report presents the conspicuous ex- 
ception, which may or may not be interpreted as 
proof of the rule. 

In the city of Elmhurst, a residential suburb of 
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Chicago, with a population of about 15,000, the 
elementary-school district found it necessary to dis- 
pose of tax-anticipation warrants locally. The sale 
was given the usual publicity and the ordinary 
channels of sale were employed. The press, the 
parent-teacher associations and a special citizens’ 
committee were organized for a community canvass 
with fairly satisfactory results. 

It remained, however, for the business and pro- 
fessional men to give the campaign the needed im- 
petus. Codperating with the local Kiwanis Club, 
the business men voluntarily and entirely of their 
own accord, set aside a day designated as Elmhurst 
Schools Day and advertised that the gross receipts 
from all sales on that day would be applied to the 
purchase of school tax warrants. A day of concen- 
trated buying made the enterprise a successful one 
and assured the schools continued operation with- 
out serious curtailment of function. 

The business and professional men, by their con- 
certed action, not only supplied emphatic contradic- 
tion to the traditional attitude and policy of busi- 
ness interests, but also completed and energized 
the unified community support of their public in- 
stitutions. —V. L. Beggs. 


Are Junior and Senior High-Schools Checking 
from the Top Down, or from the Bottom Up? 
F. P. Baird, Superintendent of Schools, Caldwell, Idaho 


The public schools of Caldwell, Idaho, have 
adopted as one of their objectives for the present 
school year special emphasis on the fundamental 
subjects. A study has indicated that the instruc- 
tional program permits boys and girls to pass 
through the junior- and senior-high-school depart- 
ments, with an uncertain knowledge of subject 
vocabularies and of the elementary principles of 
the several basic subjects. 

One reason for the condition is the apparently 
heavy enrollment and the overcrowded curriculum 
of the school system. Another reason may be the 
assumption on the part of some educators that 
single exposures are sufficient to fix in the minds of 
the rank and file of students those basic facts nec- 
essary for a working knowledge of the various sub- 
jects. Instructors who feel the urge for administra- 
tive requirements may find insufficient time for 
drill on the fundamentals. 

The failure to establish a definite program of 
minimum essentials and an academic appreciation 
thereof will have a far-reaching effect. There is 
danger of checking from the top down, instead of 
from the bottom up. 

Due to findings within the school system and to 
reactions from the public, the writer has promoted 
a special campaign in the interest of practical edu- 
cation. A check was made on spelling ability in 
grades two to twelve, inclusive, using the Jones 
“demon” list as a basis. 


A vocabulary study in arithmetic now under way, 
is based on an article in the Elementary School 
Journal for September, 1932, prepared by L. C. 
Pressey and M. K. Elam. This study of the funda- 
mental vocabulary of arithmetic has been supple- 
mented by additional word lists from high-school 
studies in mathematics. 

Special conferences have been held with the 
teachers of English in an effort to obtain a limited 
number of basic facts for study and emphasis. A 
study now under way seeks to relieve the English 
teachers of some of the drudgery of theme writing, 
in order that they may be able to give more time 
to practical language difficulties of individual stu- 
dents. 

A lack of geographical knowledge has proved a 
serious handicap to students of history. A change 
in the program has proved advisable in order to 
overcome this difficulty. Other subjects will be 
checked from time to time as time permits. It is 
planned to conduct a survey covering a new evalua- 
tion of minimum essentials in the several subjects. 

While the study may appear to be too common- 
place, it has some aspects of value during an educa- 
tional depression. Individuals and communities are 
seeking the minimum essentials and fundamentals 
pertaining to human existence, and it would seem 
like sound educational procedure for the schools to 
search out and to emphasize at least the founda- 
tion of the accepted subjects. 


Classifying Pupils Under the A-B-C Plan 


at Central Village, Connecticut 


The plan of organizing three separate groups of 
pupils in every grade in the elementary school and 
in every class in the secondary school has found 
increasing favor with schoolmen and women every- 
where. This plan which is sometimes called the 
X-Y-Z plan, is being used this year at Central 
Village, Conn., under the direction of Supt. John 
L. Chapman. The basis for the divisions used is out- 
lined as follows by Mr. Chapman: 

The A pupil is the highly inquisitive child who 
learns rapidly but who wants more detailed infor- 
mation about the subject. The B pupil learns Jess 
rapidly and does not require so much detail. The 
C pupil is the one who grasps things quite slowly, 
but whose inquisitiveness is satisfied with a min- 
imum of detail. 

Under the plan, each pupil must acquire the min- 
imum essentials in order to progress from one step 
to the next, and the teachers are advised that it is 
important to determine what is essential. Too often, 
it is found that the work assigned a slow group of 
students is too complex in character, with the main 
topic or objective obliterated by details which, how- 


ever important and essential, serve only to confuse 
and discourage the pupil whose mind can grasp 
only the broader outlines. 

In determining the work for the B or intermedi- 
ate group, it is found that there is little advance 
in essentials over the work assigned the lower 
group. Frequently the only difference between A 
and B groups is in quantity, whereas there should 
be a distinct advance in detail, in complexity, and 
in difficulty though the last must depend upon the 
character of the B group. 

In assigning the work for the C group, it is 
found that the practice becomes more uniform and 
satisfactory. Each teacher incorporates in the C 
group assignments of original work, with increased 
detail and greater complexity. In some instances, 
teachers delete from the C group assignments of 
minor or elementary detail and practice upon which 
it has appeared to be unnecessary for the bright 
student to spend any considerable time. 

Considerable difficulty had been encountered in 
attempting to accredit the work of each group of 
pupils under the old five-point system of grades. 
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Under no condition, was it possible to justify to 
pupils and parents the giving of an A te a low- 
group pupil and a C to a high-group pupil, even 
though it represents a perfectly fair and just award 
in each case. 

It became evident that a new system of credit 
should be adopted. Under the unit system this has 
been taken care of satisfactorily. Work sheets are 
given to the pupils, each sheet representing a unit 
of work. When one unit has been completed, the 
pupil is given credit for that unit, and a new work 
sheet is passed out. Each student advances as rapid- 
ly as his ability permits. Subtractions are not made 
for failures, but the pupil is reclassified and trans- 
ferred to another group. 

Under the plan, a separate work sheet is given 
for each group A, B, C. The work on each sheet is 
adjusted to the group to which it is given, but the 
unit value is the same for all groups. In this way, 
the problem of accrediting pupils in different 
groups is accomplished without injustice, without 
prejudice, and without friction. 

The reports to parents become a matter of com- 
pleted or incompleted work. The slow pupil is made 
to feel that he is really accomplishing something. 
The bright pupil is given free rein to his abilities, 
and the false standards of an arbitrary accrediting 
system based upon the judgment, whims, and pre- 
judices of the instructor are abolished. 

All units and credits are identical for each sub- 
ject, each grade, and each school in the school sys- 
tem. These are based upon definite data and are 
closely related in character, number, and value to 


the type of subject, possible divisions, and relative 
complexity. 


PROGRESS IN COUNTY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The county unit system of school administration, 
as against the district system, has much to recom- 
mend it. While the advantage of the large unit has 
been demonstrated in the substitution of the con- 
solidated for the one-room district school, the ad- 
ministration of all the schools in the county upon 
some unified plan, has thus far been vigorously 
opposed. In discussing the subject W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, of the Office of Education, in a recent bul- 
letin said: 

“Within the decade, the movement to organize 
the schools with the county as the unit of admin- 
istration has gone forward to some extent, but no 
state has recently reorganized its schools on a 
statewide county unit plan. Several states have en- 
acted optional county unit laws, but these are usu- 
ally applicable only to certain classes of counties. 
In 1927 the legislature of Arkansas authorized 
counties with 75,000 or more population, upon 
petition of 100 or more electors, to question 
whether the school districts outside of cities of 
more than 10,000 population shall be formed into 
one county-school district. If a majority vote in 
favor of a county district, all the schools outside 
of cities having a population of more than 10,000 
shall be under the control of the county board of 
education. 

“Although the county is the unit of administra- 
tion in comparatively few states, 39 of the 48 states 
provide for county-school superintendents. The 
states that do not have such superintendents are 
the six New England states, and the states of 
Delaware, Nevada, and New York. In many states 
the administrative duties of the county superin- 
tendent are comparatively few, their duties being 
largely of an advisory and supervisory nature; but 
through legal enactments the tendency has been 
to increase the administrative duties of county su- 
perintendents by giving them more authority in 
such matters as the enforcement of the compul- 
sory-attendance laws, the appointment of assistant 
county superintendents and of supervisors, the ap- 
portionment of school funds, and the preparation 
of the budget. The authority to grant teachers’ 
certificates has been gradually taken away from the 
county superintendent. At the present time the laws 
of only a very few states authorize the county su- 
perintendents to issue certificates of any grade.” 


SEMIANNUAL INDEX 
A title page and index for Volume 85 of the 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, including 
July to December, 1932, has been prepared. 


A copy will be sent upon request to any 
subscriber. 
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School Administration as an Economic Factor 


HE administration of the American schools are at present sub- 

jected to closer scrutiny as to costs and efficiency than they have 
been for some years in the past. Financial budgets are formulated in 
the light of community tax ability on the one hand, and the actual 
needs in the maintenance of the schools on the other. 

The school administrator is not only brought face to face with 
realities, but he must bring into play vision and a broad conception 
of the mission and purpose of popular education. While he cannot 
ignore the taxpayer’s plea for lower school costs, he cannot yield to 
hysteria and the bane of false economy. 

It remains an outstanding fact that the maintenance of the schools 
upon a high and efficient plane is in itself a stabilizing and en- 
couraging proceeding. Any discouragement manifested here only 
adds to the economic gloom which now afflicts the nation. If 
optimism and confidence mean anything, they are well expressed in 
the nation’s greatest business, the education of the youth for citizen- 
ship and the duties of life. Thus the expression recently ventured 
by Dr. Frederick Houck Law, an educator of New York City, is 
both timely and suggestive. He says: 

“The taxpayer is likely to forget that the business of education is 
a colossal business that occupies approximately one quarter of all 
the inhabitants of the United States, and that, instead merely of 
costing money, it produces untold millions in wealth. 

“Tf taxpayers were to study the introductory remarks in the 1932 
volume of Who’s Who in America, consider the graph there pre- 
sented, showing the benefits of education, and then turn to the body 
of the work, and not the service being given to the nation as a result 
of education, and they would see that far from being ‘child play,’ 
education is the greatest guarantee of prosperity. 

“It is sheer madness at any time, and especially at a time of 
depression, to limit education in any way. The very business inter- 
ests of the country, not to speak of the social and spiritual interests, 
demand that education should be a constant factor and that the 
work of the schools never be impaired, even in the slightest degree.” 

Another authority, Supt. G. Carl Alverson, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in discussing probable economies, says : 

“To saddle upon a younger generation limits that will cheapen its 
life may be far-reaching in its injury to all civilization. How far that 
injury can reach, no one can tell. The trend in the past few years 
has been to encourage the desire for full development and to furnish 
opportunity for every child to reach toward that full development 
as far as his capacity for being developed will permit him to reach. 
To that end, schools have been established and maintained. The 
result has been greater numbers of children in school, more concern 
for the variation in the nature of children and better understanding 
of children’s needs.” 

This by no means implies that budget cuts and slashes here and 
there are not wise or expedient, but it does mean that all adjustments 
must be judicious and, bear in mind, the real objectives in the 
nation’s system of popular education. While such budget adjust- 
ments cannot ignore the financial realities that must be dealt with, 
they must also in the light of these consider the business of educa- 
tion in its broader aspects, and in the optimistic spirit that a better 
day is at hand. The country must have confidence in itself, its 
constructive ability, its resourcefulness, and finally its ability to 
solve all its problems. 
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Common Fallacies Regarding Textbook Costs 


T REMAINS a peculiar fact that in the category of public- 

school costs there is no one item which is subjected to closer 
scrutiny on the one hand, and to more thoughtless criticism on the 
other, than that which relates to the cost of textbooks. It has for 
many years been a favorite indoor sport on the part of politicians 
and newspaper editors to rap the school authorities who adopt text- 
books and the publishers who print and sell them. Seldom do these 
critics go into merits of the question and tell the truth about the 
textbook business as a whole as it ought to be told. 

In contemplating this statement one may at the outset inquire 
why it is that other items of school expenditures are not exposed 
to the same scrutiny and criticism. The answer may be found in 
the fact that some items involve periodic expenditures, while others 
are continuous. Again, some items are more obvious to the public 
mind than others. The planning and construction of schoolhouses, 
for instance, is a semioccasional transaction. After the building is 
completed and paid for, the item of cost is a closed incident. The 
same applies to an article of equipment. The supplies which flow 
through a school plant are matters of bargaining by the school 
authorities, but the supplies as such are not subject to public exam- 
ination and scrutiny. 

The textbook, on the other hand, is a visible necessity. It circu- 
lates both in the school and the home. Every pupil must have books. 
Where the free textbook system does not obtain, the parents must 
make the purchases. And it is here that criticism begins. The parent. 
assuming that public education is free, finds the cost of textbooks 
burdensome. Where the free textbook system prevails, the aggregate 
figures, rather than the price per book, come under scrutiny. Here 
the politician has his inning, and the newspaper has a subject for 
editorial discussion. 

Now as to the cost of school textbooks! Is this cost too high? Is 
there sufficient competition among educational publishers? What 
proportion of the school costs goes to the textbook item? What 
are the facts? 

In making answer to these several questions we may confidently 
venture the statement that no country in the world produces more 
attractive and meritorious schoolbooks than are produced in the 
United States. In none are school textbooks lower in cost. And 
finally, in no country has mechanical skill produced a schoolbook 
more capable of bearing the strenuous wear and tear to which school- 
books are usually subjected. Hence, they not only excel in educa- 
tional merit, but in durability as well. 

The competition in the educational world is well known. Years 
ago the cry was frequently raised that there were unlawful combina- 
tions. When several of the older book firms had consolidated, the 
cry of book trust was heard throughout the land. Time has proved 
that there was nothing in the charge. The so-called independent book 
companies have grown more rapidly than the so-called trust. The 
competition has been based upon the quality of books. Every 
publisher rivals with every other publisher in securing authorship 
that understands the writing of a serviceable textbook. 

But what is the textbook item compared to the total cost in 
American education? Is it excessive? Is there a schoolbook monop- 
oly? A publisher in a recent discussion of the subject, answers some 
of the questions as follows: 

“Any layman on the ground during a textbook adoption, be it 
state, county, or city, is amazed at the large number of agents 
representing the companies. Surely if there was a combination or 
trust, this expense would be eliminated. And any schoolman can 
testify to the strenuous competition for every bit of book business, 
be it large or small.” 

He continues: “The total textbook business in 1928 was a little 
over $49,000,000. Since this discussion is concerned only with the 
public schools, we deduct over $10,000,000 covering the costs of 
college textbooks. The remainder of about $39,000,000 covers the 
cost of textbooks in both public and private schools. The public 
schools, according to the United States Commissioner of Education, 
have 91 per cent of the enrollment. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that 91 per cent of this balance covers the cost of textbooks 
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in public schools, amounting to about $35,500,000. It is this figure 
that we will carry in mind as the public-school textbook cost for all 
grades from the kindergarten to the last year of the senior high 
school in the United States. This figure is divided into two classes: 
(a) about $22,500,000 which school districts spent for free text- 
books; and (0d) a balance of a little under $13,000,000 which repre- 
sents the net cost of textbooks bought by the pupils. To this net 
cost we add 25 per cent to cover the dealer’s profit. This is a fair 
margin in view of the fact that the dealer’s profit varies from 10 
per cent in states where books are adopted for uniform use, to 25 
to 30 per cent in districts which make their independent adoptions. 
The parents, therefore, in 1928 spent a little over $16,000,000 for 
textbooks which they bought for the pupils.” 

Comparing textbook costs with all other budget items it is found 
that the item of textbooks purchased by boards of education is about 
50 per cent less than what is spent for supplies. 

There are statisticians who continually point to the fact that the 
expenditures for cigarets, cosmetics, chewing gum, and movies are 
in the aggregate many times greater than those engaged for the 
schools. We do not take kindly to these comparisons. The public 
believes that it has the right to spend its money as it sees fit. Be- 
sides, there is nothing gained in charging that the public in satis- 
fying its whims and appetites is engaging in unwarranted expendi- 
tures. Such criticisms are resented rather than heeded. 

In judging textbooks as an item of school expenditure it is more 
expedient to ascertain where the public is getting what it pays for. 
Textbooks are an essential factor in education. Someone must pro- 
duce them, someone must use them, and someone must pay the cost. 
Quality and price only are the factors that here come into con- 
sideration. 

It is needless to argue that the textbook plays an important part 
in the scheme of popular education, and that it is gratifying to note 
that the same American enterprise, energy, and constructive abil- 
ity which has put this nation to the forefront is exemplified in the 
writing and printing of serviceable schoolbooks. And since text- 
books are making a vital and important contribution to the cause 


of education it follows, too, that. they are entitled to recognition 
and appreciation. 


Public Intelligence on School Administration 


T HAPPENS that a collective citizenship, like the single indi- 

vidual, is at times led into an irritable mood which relieves itself 
in faultfinding with the more obvious things in local government. 
The overzealous guardian of the public welfare is to the fore to 
point out all things that are wrong, and to hold up the mistakes 
that have been made. 

The schools are among the more obvious things in the scheme 
of community life. The public pays for their maintenance and asserts 
the right to criticize those in charge of them. The schoolmaster 
usually resorts to discreet silence; the administrator holds to a tact- 
ful reserve. The objector may be all wrong, but why enter upon 
a controversy? Why dignify trivial differences into public debate? 
With time and patience many troubles allay themselves. 

There arise situations, however, where suspicion and erroneous 
impressions have gained ground in the community because the school 
authorities have been too close mouthed and exclusive. A timely 
word of explanation, openly and frankly expressed, may clear the 
atmosphere and allay opposition. The public, in the main, is reason- 
able where a disposition to be candid and explicit is manifested. And 
where misunderstanding has arisen the true facts must be dem- 
onstrated. 

Occasionally, too, it becomes expedient to remind the constituency 
of the fact that public education is a governmental function, that 
it is vital to the progress of the community and the stability of the 
nation, that the board of education and the superintendent of schools 
are intrusted with a sacred and important task, and, finally, that the 
public is obligated to sustain their efforts. 

Such a reminder was recently issued in pamphlet form by Super- 
intendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, N. Y., under the title of How 
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the Schools are Administered. In this document Mr. Hartwell ex- 
plains the scope and function of the board of education, and that 
of the superintendent who directs the professional labors. He says: 

“Confronted thus by innumerable limitations, traditions, restricted 
revenues, and conflicting opinions, the superintendent, as the chief 
executive officer of the board, is held responsible for the administra- 
tion of the schools. 

“The board of education and the superintendent find an immense 
amount of state and local legislation, the effect of which is to 
mandate services, fix salaries, protect tenure, prescribe courses of 
study, supervise expenditures, regulate the employment of teachers, 
and require detailed reports. They find a public, in the main, unin- 
formed about the work and purposes of its schools but filled with 
a vague dissatisfaction concerning their operation.” 

On the subject of professional service, Mr. Hartwell says: “The 
money appropriated by a community for education and the effort 
expended in administration produce satisfactory results only as the 
individual child receives from his classroom teacher a service which 
is at once skillful, efficient, and steadily improving. It is sound 
economy to provide adequate means of insuring such service.” 

In a modern day ail this sounds superfluous, and yet the public 
mind is appeased when it finds that it is invited into the confidence 
of the school administrators and that frankness rather than exclu- 
siveness characterizes their attitude. 


Teaching the American Youth the 
Game of Politics 


N EASTERN educator deplores the tendency of pupils to play 
the game of politics, while a western educator strongly urges 
that practical politics be fostered in the schools. 

Both educators, considering the premises upon which they argue, 
are right. The one has in mind the bane of selfish struggle for rec- 
ognition, the other the fostering of wholesome principles and policies. 

When we contemplate the form of government under which we 
live, we must recognize the fact that all preliminaries in the direction 
of lending force and efficiency to the same are in the nature of 
political activity, which if rightfully directed, should be welcomed. 
We are constantly decrying politics without recognizing the fact that 
political activity is an essential to the stability and perpetuity of 
the Republic. In denouncing politics and politicians we fail to dis- 
criminate between good and bad politics, between honest and dis- 
honest politicians. . 

When it is remembered that only a fraction of the American 
people cast their ballot at the national elections, and that local 
elections frequently go by default it would seem that an awakening 
somewhere was needed. This does not imply that the schools can 
remedy the evil, or that they are responsible for a lack of a proper 
civic spirit. In fact, the schools must be kept free from the partisan 
spirit and can in no wise be used for party propaganda. 

But, there can be no doubt that the rising generation ought to be 
imbued with a better grasp of the duties of citizenship. We may 
assume that the entire course of study leads to the desired result, 
and yet when we find that various interpretations are given to 
“politics,” it would seem desirable that the pupil learn to distinguish 
between the one and the other. 

To train the American youth in an appreciation of the value of 
practical politics to the end that we may manifest a wholesome 
interest when he has reached the age of citizenship, is both laudable 
and wise. The one weakness of the great Republic today is the lack 
of interest in men and measures making for efficient government. 
An unselfish participation in the maneuvering and machinery of 
party organization can only result in better government. 

Whatever courses of study may be devised by educators in 
initiating the youth in political activity, the one thought that 
politics in its better interpretation is a high calling in which every 
American citizen must engage, should be emphasized. 
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Our Brothers’ Keepers 


How One Town Met Some Problems of the Depression 
Gerald E. Nord, Supervising Principal, Bessemer, Pa. 


How to provide aid for the needy in our com- 
munity during the past two depression years has 
been a constant problem. Those of us who have 
been concerned with education have come into 
close contact with the dire distress of many cit- 
izens who, through no fault of their own, have 
been compelled to seek public aid in order to 
provide food and clothing for their dependents. 
Especially have the teachers seen much of the 
need that has arisen in the great problem of 
helping to supply school children with shoes, 
stockings, dresses, or trousers, during the winter 
of 1931-32 and the present school year, 1932- 
33. 

The first depression year, 1930-31, presented 
few difficulties for most of our people. A major- 
ity of citizens, even though unemployed, were 
able to exist on the savings which they had ac- 
cumulated during the years of prosperity. Grad- 
ually but persistently, these savings were deplet- 
ed for most people. As a consequence, the winter 
of 1931-32 brought new difficulties, the likes of 
which had never been experienced in the 45 
years of the town’s history. 


The Initial Movement 


One of the first movements toward public re- 
lief locally grew out of the activities of the 
Booster Club, an organization of public-spirited 
citizens, whose purpose originally was to foster 
community pride and social betterment. Hither- 
to, its activities had been confined chiefly to 
projects such as the promotion of minstrel shows 
with the use of home talent, the sponsorship of 
a community-lyceum and lecture-course pro- 
gram, and occasional meetings designed to create 
interest in the accomplishment of community 
well-being. 

With the attendant needs revealed in the wake 
of the first depression year, it became necessary 
for the club to curtail the promotion of enter- 
tainment features and center its efforts upon the 
relief of the needy. Organization was thereupon 
effected whereby the club acted as an agency 
for the collection and distribution of food and 
clothing. Lists were drawn up which included the 
names of all those in urgent need of food or 
clothing. At first the relief was limited to such 
amounts per family as could be spared from the 
supply of free donations on hand in the club 
storehouse. Later however, a continuous stock 
of flour was assured as a result of the federal 
appropriation of flour to the American Red 
Cross, which in turn kept the club supplied. 
The early history of community-relief activities 
is one of sacrifice and of “giving until it hurts” 
on the part of publicly interested citizens. The 
first year’s relief was conducted almost entirely 
through the generosity and humanitarianism of 
many who followed the scriptural injunction, “It 
is a more blessed thing to give rather than to 
receive.” 

Milk by the gallons, meat by the hundred- 
weight, sugar, eggs, canned goods, flour, beans 
and peas, potatoes, and corn, all were freely 
given and as freely accepted by those in want. 
In addition, men and women gave their time 
and energies to the careful supervision and or- 
ganization of this work. 

During both summers, 1931 and 1932, great 
plots of ground were donated for use in a gi- 
gantic community-gardening project. Again, or- 
ganization was effected and lots were parceled 
out to each family making application, whose 
need was clearly recognized. In this way also, 
free seeds and free planting facilities were pro- 
vided. It remained for the recipient to care for 
the growing vegetables in his own plot. Each 
summer the harvest has been abundant. It is a 


matter of mere conjecture to attempt to describe 
the benefits derived from this one relief project, 
alone. 

For the aid of those families in need of fuel, 
a local coal vein was opened. The local cement 
company donated the use of one of the steam 
shovels for digging this coal. Men were thus 
enabled to supply themselves with coal and to 
have an actual part in its production. The spec- 
tre of cold, wintry nights and of fuelless days 
completely disappeared from many a home. 

The school teachers have united in a county- 
wide program of donating 1 per cent of their 
salaries toward the partial relief of needy chil- 
dren. This money has been utilized largely in 
the purchase of shoes and clothing for boys and 
girls in school. Each school district’s teachers 
were organized into committees for the collec- 
tion and careful expenditure of such funds. 
Scores of children in the schodls were kept well- 
shod and properly clothed in this way. Many 
were the satisfactions to be derived from a 
knowledge that we have had a part not only in 
ministering to the educational welfare of those 
children, but also in having contributed some- 
thing toward their physical well-being. 

Character of Second Year’s Work 

The present school year has witnessed the or- 
ganization of committees of local women into 
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sewing groups, to fashion government-provided 
cloth into dresses and shirts. In our town, this 
work is being done in the school building, in a 
room apart from the rest of the school’s activity. 
Here a community self-help is going on under 
the leadership of the county Red Cross units, 
with local subordinates committed to the task 
of sewing garments for those in need. 

Throughout this entire period of community 
cooperation, there has been a mutual determina- 
tion to let no person go hungry; to allow no 
child to suffer from cold. No stigma has been 
attached to the necessity of applying for relief, 
for ample opportunity has been given the ap- 
plicant to permit his own participation in the 
self-help program. 

While it has been difficult at times rightfully 
to distinguish the actual needy from the habitual 
applicant for relief, in the long run those who 
have received aid represent the most worthy 
families and are numbered among the town’s 
most upright citizens. Few, indeed, desire char- 
ity. The most that is asked by the vast major- 
ity of needy people is an opportunity that will 
permit them to help themselves. Our people 
have been able to maintain their self-respect 
through it all. 

Out of the experiences of two years of com- 
munity planning and helping, we have come to 
know each other better. Selfishness has largely 
disappeared from among our people. Pride that 
goes with a hard-won achievement is naturally 
ours. We have been tested severely and found 
staunch in our belief that we, in a measure at 
least, are our “brothers’ keepers.” 


Ditto Factories? 
Don R. Leech, Superintendent of Schools, Albion, Nebraska 


Do I want my child to be like every man’s 
child? Are children ditto marks? We hear much 
about the deadening similarity produced in chil- 
dren by public-school education. One says, *‘The 
public school takes babes from home before 
personality has developed and starts in at once 
producing the standard American child.” An- 
other argues, “If a child should start to school 
with a personality of his own, all forces would 
concentrate on suppressing this personality and 
crushing him into a nonentity.” Do children who 
begin school as individuals come out after 
twelve years of training, each just like his fel- 
low, a conventional “ditto mark’? 

Just what are the facts about education? I 
can speak for only a limited part of the United 
States, for that part which lies in the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Speaking for this section I can 
say that public schools are far from being “‘dit- 
to factories.” I arrive at this conclusion after 
a number of years of rather general observation 
and after examining minutely the records of 
three typical schools situated in a prosperous 
section of one of the Mississippi Valley states. 
I found the records in one of these schools very 
complete, covering a period of forty years. The 
graduates of the past six years were not included 
in the survey because the shortness of time 
would not permit them to, as yet, find them- 
selves. 

According to the “ditto factory” theory, I 
should expect to find the graduates of this high 
school all engaged in the same occupation, 
maybe teaching or clerking in stores; or more 
likely farming, as this was a farming commun- 
ity. But my findings were quite otherwise. 

I first studied the records of the girls who 
had passed through this particular school. On 
discovering that 163 of the 265 were actually 
engaged in one occupation, I gave the “first 
round” to the “ditto factory” contenders. These 
163 were housewives, but I doubt if much sim- 


ilarity is proved even here when the great var- 
iety of men married is taken into consideration. 

Forty-three were teaching school. This again 
accounts for a good many, but we need a good 
many in the teaching profession. The rest ef the 
women were scattered over a considerable range 
of occupations. All but 7 of the 265 graduates 
could be traced. Two are in an insane asylum, 1 
is socially submerged, and the rest of them, 
varying from 1 to 7 in number, are engaged in 
one of the following occupations: student, 
actress, publicity agent, dental assistant, tele- 
phone operator, technician, publisher, piano 
teacher, bacteriologist, bookkeeper, accountant, 
housekeeper (not housewife), housewife-teach- 
er, stenographer, nurse, business, clerk, and 6 
are listed “at home.” 

Investigating the men who had gone through 
the so-called deadening process of a standard- 
izing school system, and even more startling div- 
ersification of business pursuit was discovered. 
The occupation of only 3 of the 156 male grad- 
uates is unknown. While this is a rural com- 
munity of less than a thousand population, only 
28 of the 156 graduates were found engaged in 
the occupation of farming; 18 were classified 
as salesmen; 14 have become merchants; 14 
are teaching, and 10 are engaged in business. 
There are 8 clerks, 4 attorneys, 4 bankers, 4 
locomotive engineers, 3 electricians, 3 ° paper 
hangers, and 3 reporters. Two are classified in 
each of the following occupations: telephone 
operator, minister, undertaker, produce dealer, 
and student. Then each of the following occupa- 
tions has one follower: cement worker, govern- 
ment position, mail carrier, college owner, phy- 
sician, real estate, day laborer, dental surgeon, 
game warden, business manager, electrical en- 
gineer, veterinarian, college professor, plumber, 
grain dealer, pharmacist, manager of oil re- 
finery, railroad station agent, jeweler, chemist, 

(Concluded on Page 67) 
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ALL SEATING PRICES ARE DOWN 


BUT REMEMBER Circle A Bleachers and Grand- 


stands are built to Strict Quality Standards — can 
withstand years of use — provide absolute Safety 


and Comfort 


Bleacher prices are down. The time to equip your athletic plant was never 
But — be sure of your quality. You can be sure of quality with 


better. 
all Circle A seats. 


They are built by seating engineers with more than a decade of experience 


YES- 


designing the most complete line of bleachers and grandstands — steel and 


wood — on the market. 


Look at the illustration of Circle A Portable Wood Grandstands above. 
Note the rugged — yet simple — construction. Note the heavy stringers, 
the heavy horses, the reinforcements of steel at all points of strain. Note 
that the footboards are supported above the stringers. 


Years of use can’t disable these heavy seats. They are built with a margin 


of safety to withstand overloading. 





Comfort is built into them. The footboards are wide. There is adequate 
room for the customers to sit comfortably throughout the game. 


Another important point — erection and dismantling are quick and sim- 
ple. It is fool-proof. These seats are practical all year round, for they 
stand as evenly and safely on the field as on the floor. Get the facts on 
seats from Seating Headquarters. Write for prices. 


(Above are shown Circle A Bleachers at the Olympic Games.) 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


601 S. 25th Street, 


ccna Ind. 


Also manufacturers of Circle A Folding, Rolling, Sectional Partitions, Circle A School Wardrobes 





CIchool Law 


DEPOSITORY’S BOND IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
IS FOUND VIOLATED 


The Michigan State Supreme Court in the case of 
the School District of Royal Oak v. The Central West 
Casualty Company of Michigan, has rendered a de- 
cision to the effect that the depository’s bond in the 
school district is violated. The Bank’s insistence on a 
sixty-day notice for withdrawal of savings deposits 
was held a suspension of payments. 

In June, 1931, the First National Bank at Royal 
Oak was closed. At that time the school district had 
on deposit in the savings department $54,751; and it 
also held four certificates of deposit totaling $26,290. 
The savings certificates were payable under the rules 
of the savings department. Incident to its account the 
district had demanded a depository bond which was 
executed by the bank as principal and by the de- 
fendant as surety. 

On March 21, 1931, the defendant served the plain- 
tiff with a notice that it elected to terminate its 
liability on the bond after the expiration of five days 
from the receipt of the notice. On the date of the 
notice the bank directors suspended payments on sav- 
ings accounts except upon and after sixty days’ notice 
by the depositor. , 

Upon receipt of the notice, the plaintiff school dis- 
trict demanded payment of its deposit by the bank, 
but payment was refused. Demand for payment was 
renewed upon expiration of the sixty-day period, and 
again refused. With the exception of $7,900, the plain- 
tiff school district was not permitted to withdraw its 
funds before the bank closed. Following the closing 
of the bank the plaintiff brought suit upon the bond. 

The defense argued that it had exercised its right 
to terminate its liability as a surety in strict accord- 
ance with the terms of the bond by giving the five- 
day notice and was released. The court held that the 
surety could not revoke its liability on the bond after 
the condition had been breached. The judgment of 
the lower court was affirmed and costs assessed to the 
appellee. 





RECENT DECISIONS 
School*Lands and Funds 
School authorities were held without the right to 
determine finally and conclusively as to whether rules 


passed by them are reasonable or unreasonable; such 
question being one for the courts.— School City of 
Evansville v. Culver, 182 Northeastern reporter 270, 
Ind. App. 

School District Property 


A statute respecting the holding of elections was held 
to limit the control of school buildings by trustees in- 
sofar as necessary to accomplish the purpose (Tex. re- 
vised statutes of 1925, arts. 2772, 2932). — Trustees of 
the Independent School Dist. of Cleburne v. Johnson 
County Democratic Executive Committee, 52 South- 
western reporter (2d) 68, rev. Sup. 52 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 71, Tex. Civ. App. 

School trustees cannot arbitrarily refuse to allow 
buildings to be used for elections (Tex. revised statutes 
of 1925, arts. 2772, 2932).— Trustees of the Independ- 
ent School Dist. of Cleburne v. Johnson Ccunty 
Democratic Executive Committee, 52 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d), 68 revised sup. 52 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 71, Tex. Civ. App. 

The use of a schoolhouse for elections under the 
Texas statute was held not to be an unlawful diver- 
sion thereof to a purpose other than that to which 
it was dedicated (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, arts. 
2772, 2932).—Trustees of the Independent School 
Dist. of Cleburne v. Johnson County Democratic 
Executive Committee, 52 Southwestern reporter (2d), 
68 revised sup. 52 Southwestern reporter (2d) 71, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

The evidence warranted the court’s finding that the 
use of school buildings for the purpose of holding elec- 
tions would not prevent a school from being conducted 
in the usual and customary manner (Tex. revised 
statutes of 1925, arts. 2772, 2932).— Trustees of the 
Independent School Dist. of Cleburne v. Johnson 
County Democratic Executive Committee, 52 South- 
western reporter (2d), 68 revised sup. 52 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 71, Tex. Civ. App. 


Teachers 

A teacher’s refusal to comply with a rule requiring 
retirement at the age of 70 was held not sufficient 
“good and just cause” for canceling a teacher’s indefi- 
nite contract (Burns’s annotated statutes supplemen- 
tary 1929, § 6967.1 et. seq.).—School City of Evansville 
v. Culver, 182 Northeastern reporter 270, Ind. App. 

A rule requiring a teacher’s retirement at the age 
of 70 was held unreasonable (Burns’s annotated stat- 
utes supplementary 1929, § 6967.1 et seq.).— School 
City of Evansville v. Culver, 182 Northeastern reporter 
270, Ind. App. 


A school board’s bringing, hearing, and disposing of 
charges against a teacher are matters Prerequisite to 
the trial of questions involved de novo in the Superior 
— (Calif. School code, §§ 5.404, 5.661).— Gaderer 

Grossmont Union High School Dist. of San Diego 
Cuan, 13 Pacific reporter (2d) 401, Calif. App. 

Where a record disclosed that sworn witnesses had 
testified against a teacher at a hearing before the 
school board and that the teacher was present and 
represented by counsel, but offered no evidence in his 
own behalf, the proof at the board’s hearing presump- 
tively established facts as proved on a hearing in the 
trial court (Calif. School code. §§ 5.404, 5.661).— 
Gaderer v. Grossmont Union High School Dist. of San 
Diego County, 13 Pacific reporter (2d) 401, Calif. App. 

Upon a trial of a teacher dismissed in November, 
1929, for professional misconduct, testimony that about 
January 5, 1927, the teacher was arrested for violating 
a juvenile court law, was held incompetent for re- 
moteness (Calif. School code, § 5.661).— Gaderer v. 
Grossmont Union High School Dist. of San Diego 
County, 13 Pacific reporter (2d) 401, Calif. App. 

A school principal is subject to the control of the 
school board in all activities connected with the busi- 
ness of the school district wherever they may be. — 
Howell v. Kingston Twp. School Dist., 161 Atlantic 
reporter 559, Pa. Super. 


¢ The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has prepared 
a suggestive legislative program for presentation at the 
next session of the state legislature. The program in- 
cludes provisions for excluding the employment of ad- 
ditional married women as teachers in the future; the 
fixing of a compulsory retirement age for teachers; 
provision for permitting the board to employ its own 
attorney; payment for injuries sustained by pupils in 
school buildings; and amendments clarifying the school 
laws. 

4 Preferential deposits in state banks by school dis- 
tricts and other governmental agencies are not per- 
missible, according to a recent ruling of the Appellate 
Court at Ottawa, Illinois, in a case involving the 
Seward School district and the Seward State Bank. 
The school district had brought suit against Christ 
Wilhelm, receiver for the bank, for $3,842 in school 


funds on deposit in the bank at the time of its closing. 
It was claimed that the officials had agreed that the 
funds would be treated as a trust, to be paid in full 
if the bank closed. The court ruled that the deposit 
should be treated the same as any other deposit in the 
bank. 
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Exercises to music—brought to Modern Balanced Light- Electric buzzers and signals The Interphone brings the whole 
every room by Public Address. ing makes studies easier. promote school efficiency. school within arm’s r_ach, 


icily coes to school 


Today, you'll find Electricity on the job in every part of a school, speeding up school work... 
guarding the health and comfort of pupils . . . increasing school efficiency. The number of uses for this 
valuable servant grows every day. @, For example, electrical signal systems and Interphones make the 
principal’s office a “nerve center” for instant communication to every part of a school. Electric buzzers 


start and end classes. Electric fire alarms protect lives. @, Thanks to clear-voiced Public Address 


and Radio Distribution System, words and music can be “wired” to every room... Modern Balanced 
Lighting protects young eyes from eye-strain . . . Electrical household appliances bring Domestic 
Science courses up to date . .. The Audiphone makes possible special classes for the Hard-of-Hearing. 
@, Graybar is proud of its function as supplier of the varied electrical products that are playing such 
an important part in schools everywhere. It is proud, too, quel, 

that the quality of every one of its 60,000 electrical items T a y a 

; . 7 OFFICEs IN 76 PRINGCIP AL Cities. 
is worthy of a quality reputation that goes back 62 years. executive orrices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK. 





Electrical Appliances mod- Electric fire alarms safe- Special Audiphone classes 
ernize Domestic Science. guard children’s lives. for the Hard -of - Hearing. 


Graybar motors drive the ventilating 
Jans that supply plenty of fresh air. 
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Don't blame Him-for Bad Deportment 


Faulty Acoustics may be the cause . 


SOUND CONTROL 
TREATMENT 





7 IN SOME of our finest school 
auditoriums, there are seats, often 
whole rows of seats, where hearing is 
dificult. Reverberation and echoes 
distort what is being said . . . strain- 
ing to hear taxes the whole nervous 
system. 


A student under such conditions 
soon develops a chronic case of in- 
attention. No teacher can get proper 
results from a class made inattentive 
by faulty acoustical conditions. 


How are the hearing conditions in 
your school? ‘To what extent are effi- 
ciency impaired, work hampered, in- 
accuracy and inattention bred by the 
constant distractions of bad acoustics? 


Johns-Manville Acoustical engineers 
can create ideal hearing conditions in 
any schoolroom, can subdue distract- 
ing noise in corridors, swimming pools 
and school cafeterias. Johns-Manville 
Sound Control materials not only ab- 
sorb noise but guide wanted sounds 
to the ears of listeners. 


These materials are now available at 
lower prices than ever before. They can 
be applied to old schools without affecting 
the decorative treatment. In new school 
buildings they can replace ordinary noise- 
producing materials at practically no 
extra cost. A Johns-Manville engineer will 
gladly call and discuss this matter with 
you. A copy of our booklet, ‘Acoustical 
Correction,” will be sent to you on re- 
quest. Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 





Perronal New of* 
éf uperintendentse 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT BEVERIDGE 


Supt. J. M. Beveridge, of Omaha, Nebr., who died 
October 12, has been widely mourned by the teachers 
who worked under his direction for many years. Miss 
Margaret K. O’Toole has prepared the following well- 
deserved tribute to Mr. Beveridge on behalf of the 
Principals’ Association of Omaha. In part Miss O’Toole 
wrote: 

Second to none before him, one of his greatest 
achievements was the improvement ef the professional 
spirit of the entire Omaha teaching body. Among the 
more tangible advances in the public-school system 
during his administration here we may include: 

Construction of three entirely new high schools — 
Tech, North, and Benson — and erection of a practi- 
cally new building at South; building of eleven new ele- 
mentary schools. Construction of additions to nine 
schools. In the construction of these buildings, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and pupils were given every considera- 
tion. 

Teachers were given every opportunity and were en- 
couraged to organize for social and professional inter- 
course, with never a thought that such groups would 
operate for anything but the good of the schools. 
Numerous professional meetings were held where free 
discussion was allowed, and suggestions and criticism 
were invited where such were for the betterment of 
the system. 

Many of the best educators in the United States 
were brought to the city to instruct and inspire the 
teaching staff. 

Mr. Beveridge gave continually his time and energy 
to civic calls. 

He made promotions on merit and did not “unload” 
on the system any friends or relatives not qualified 
for positions, thus establishing in the minds of the 
teaching staff a confidence that honest work was recog- 
nized. 

He was always fearless and just in his decisions. 
He made the teaching force realize that their job was 
an important one, thus stimulating us to feel that the 
cost was worth our best efforts. He gave the impression 
that there was enough glory to go around. 





He was ever deeply appreciative of honors bestowed 
on his coworkers. 

Omaha teachers always were proud to realize, when 
attending universities in other cities, that their superin- 
tendent had kept them in the front ranks educational- 
ly. They did not feel like back numbers anywhere. 

The most important task of all, perhaps, was the 
course of study. The entire course in the elementary 
schools was readjusted during his years with us. 

His professional leadership stimulated us to discuss 
our problems freely in his meetings for principals, 
supervisors and teachers, thus keeping us abreast of 
the best thought in our fields. 

Mr. Beveridge was a superintendent of schools who 
earned his right to lead. His place will be hard to fill. 
We shall miss the ready smile and friendly greeting 
which endeared him to all of us, children and teachers 
alike. His memory will be a benediction. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Mr. Orro Wirsic, 46, superintendent of schools at 
Kearney, Nebr., died on November 3, following an 
operation. 

# Miss Rose Lees Harpy, assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary instruction, Washington, D. 
C., died on November 2, after a long illness. As direc- 
tor of supervision in primary grades, Miss Hardy had 
served the schools since 1918, and for eighteen years 
she was a practice teacher in charge of first-grade 
training at the Wilson Normal School. 

4 Mr. Donatp LEEcH, superintendent of schools at 
Albion, Nebr., has been elected president of the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association (third district). 

# Mr. H. S. ARMSTRONG, superintendent of schools 
at Hicksville, Ohio, and well known as a schoolman in 
northwestern Ohio, died at his home on November 2, 
following an attack of heart disease. 

4 Supt. R. H. Snyper, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, has 
recently been reélected for a three-year term, beginning 
with July, 1932. Mr. Snyder has served continuously 
as head of the Idaho Falls schools since 1919. 

4 Mr. Orrin L. Jupp, formerly principal of the 


Broad Street School at Plainville, Conn., died at his 
home on November 6, after an illness of several 


months. Mr. Judd had devoted his entire life to edu- 
cation, having served as both teacher and principal. 
He retired from active service last June. 

4 Mr. G. W. Sutton, superintendent of the Monti- 
cello High School, Monticello, Ill., died in an Evans- 
ton hospital on October 19, after an illness of three 
weeks resulting from a stroke of apoplexy. 


@ Supt. J. C. Foster, of Bethune, S. C., has been 
reélected for his eighth consecutive term. 

4 The board of education of Danbury, Conn., has 
reorganized for the school year, with the election of 
Dr. NATHANIEL SELLECK as president, THomas J. 
BOWMAN as vice-president, P. N. SUNDERLAND as 
secretary, and S. D. Moore as assistant secretary. 

#4 Mr. E. A. LANpRETH has been elected as a new 
member of the school board at Fort Worth, Tex. 

4 Framingham, Mass. The school board has been 
reorganized for the year, with the election of Mr. A. 
C. Benson, chairman; Mr. JAMes E. Lusy, vice-pres- 
ident; and Mrs. Louise K. Ewrne, secretary. Mr. R. 
W. TurRNER, the new member of the board, succeeds 
the late M. J. SHANNON. 

4 Mr. Joun M. Voct, member of the school board 
of Ferguson, Mo., died at his home on October 26, at 
the age of 70 years. The John M. Vogt High School 
named for Mr. Vogt, was dedicated last year. 

@ Mr. Cuester W. ALLEN, a member of the school 
board of Springfield, Mass., died on October 27. 

4 Mr. Henry E. Vonx, a member of the school 
board at Grand Rapids, Mich., died on November 4, 
in the Veterans’ Hospital, Chicago, after a short illness. 

4 Supt. Harry E. Merritt, of Columbus, Wis., has 
been appointed state high-school inspector, to succeed 
the late S. M. Thomas. Mr. Merritt was appointed 
superintendent of schools at Lodi, after winning a 
B.A. degree from the University of Chicago. 

@ Supt. Wittarp E. Givens, of Oakland, Calif., was 
the guest of honor at a testimonial dinner given by the 
Oakland Merchants’ Exchange, the oldest business or- 
ganization of the city, on October 18, at the Hotel 
standing citizen of the community and this year Super- 
Oakland. Each year the organization selects the out- 
intendent Givens was awarded the distinction. 

4 E. E. Bass, superintendent of schools for forty 
years at Greenville, Miss., died at a hospital in that 
city on November 12, after a long illness. He was 73 
years old. Mr. Bass, who was a native of Missouri, 
was graduated from the University of Missouri. He 
went to Greenville in 1884 and established the first 
free school in 1887. Later in his career, he was respon- 
sible for the erection of four other schools. The latest 
building, the Bass Junior High School, was erected 
two years ago and named for Mr. Bass. In point of 
service, Mr. Bass was one of the oldest superintendents 
in the country, with the exception of one educator in 
Georgia. 

@ Mr. F. F. Martin, of Santa Monica, Calif., has re- 
cently taken over the work of superintendent of schools 
at Redonda Beach. 
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provided by the There is a complete Vestal Floor Main- 
| Ch » | L bs tenance Program that provides lasting pro- 
Vesta emica avor atory tection for your investment in floors. While 


Wax-Rite Liquid Wax is but a part of this 
program, this sugges- 
tion is offered to school- 


boards as an emergency 
measure until such a 


Neglect of floors due to reduced mainte- 
nance budgets takes heavy toll. Scuffing 
and pounding of many active feet causes 
quick deterioration of floors unprepared time as the complete 
for such traffic. Soon increased appropria- program can be adopt- 
tions will be available. Proper maintenance of 
with adequate materials and sufficient help 
will be possible. Meanwhile, as an emer- 
gency measure, give your floors an endur- — a 
ing treatment of Wax-Rite. lS CARN Wally 


the hardest, longest-wearing LIQUID 
wax known —which after 
° : ° a application dries with a high 
Holidays provide the opportunity to re Siuee dan. te ae 
new, at little cost, the beauty and life of is required. Ease of appli- 
P : cation and high protective 
your floors. A simple Wax-Rite treatment qualities render it the most 
‘ ° economical to use. 
will lay a long-wearing wax film upon 


Wax-Rite is approved and 
recommended for linoleum, 
rubber, asphalt tile and ter- 
razzo by leading flooring 
manufacturers and contrac- 
tors everywhere. 


floors, protecting them against wear and 
the penetration of dirt as well as simplify- 
ing the task of cleaning. 





VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INc. Bexcecree 
ST.LOUIS NEW YORK 
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Lispey-Owens-Forp Quatity Grass 
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is more economical to use because it retains 


its clear, bright beauty for a longer time 


Marylhurst College, Oswego. (Portland) Oregon. Architects: Jacobberger-Smith & Jacobberger. Contractors: Tranchall & Perilius. Glazed with Libbey -Owens- Ford Quality Glass. 


@ The exclusive Libbey-Owens-Ford flat drawing process, thorough annealing in the 
longest lehrs used in the window glass industry, and the brilliant “fine finish” applied to 


the glass produce a product that is ideally 
suited for use where beauty, economy 
and long life must be combined . . . as they 
must be in all school and college buildings. 





chool Finance? 
> and_faxation 


SCHOOL BOND ISSUES 


During the month of October, 1932, the total school 
bond issues in the United States amounted to $6,680,- 
755. The largest issues were in New York state where 
$1,850,500 were sold, California where the sales 
amounted to $1,536,000, and Washington where the 
sales totaled $783,000. In the Dominion of Canada the 
total issues of school bonds amounted to $1,384,000. 


SCHOOL FINANCE NOTES 


4 Joliet, Ill. The school budget for the ensuing 
school year has been entirely revamped, with econo- 
mies effected in all departments. Teachers’ salaries have 
been reduced 10 per cent, with the school board re- 
serving the privilege to make further reductions if 
necessary. With the operation of these various econo- 
mies, it is believed it will be possible to operate the 
schools for a regulation school year. 

4 In deploring the fact that neither the superintend- 
ent of schools, nor a member of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City was present at the hearings on 
the 1933 school budget to defend the interests of the 
public schools, Mr. Howard W. Nudd, director of the 
Public Education Association, has recently urged that 
the board assume leadership in the present crisis and 
defend at least its own budget estimate. 

Addressing Mr. George J. Ryan, president of the 
board of education, Mr. Nudd made the specific re- 
quest that the board of estimate return the school 
budget to the educational body for reconsideration and 
restoration of the essential items. 

# New York, N. Y. Officials of the public schools 
have made plans to get along with an even more 
sharply curtailed budget than they had expected to 
have for 1933. The board of estimate has made a cut 
of $500,000 in the budget appropriations and has pro- 
posed further cuts of approximately the same amount. 

The largest reduction was made in the appropriation 
for teachers’ training colleges. While the school board 
had asked $900,000, the estimate board granted $456,- 
000 after Acting Mayor McKee had declared it a cruel 
jest to train young women for positions which do not 
exist. A request for $12,000 for advertising was boldly 


LIBBEY: OwENS:FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest 
Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of 


Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. 


cut out after Mr. McKee had asked whether anyone 
could explain what the school board had to advertise. 
A saving of $29,700 was made in salaries for positions 
eliminated, and another $2,900 was saved by the elim- 
ination of an item of proctors for teachers’ examina- 
tions. The appropriation for city colleges was also 
drastically cut. The estimate board cut $168,000 from 
the fund for summer sessions of these colleges, and 
$47,000 for afternoon sessions. 

@ Green Bay, Wis. The total budget of the school 
board for the school year 1932-33 has been set at $559,- 
771, which is a reduction of $57,000 less than that for 
the past year which amounted to $666,390. Last year the 
cost of education per pupil was $84.08, and this year 
the cost amounts to $67.62. The new budget provides 
for a reduction of $7,150 in cost of maintenance and 
upkeep, a lowering of $56,834 in capital outlay, and a 
saving of $25,705 in instructional costs. Only one item, 
fixed charges, showed an increase over last year. 

4 Waterbury, Conn. The budget for the school 
year 1933 calls for a total expenditure of $1,873,655. 
This is an increase of $40,256 over the amount pro- 
vided in 1932. 

4 Conneaut, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
resolution accepting the amounts and rates of school 
taxes as prepared by the 1933 budget commission. The 
total amount of the tax levy is $86,024, which is a 
reduction of $11,005 below that for the past year. Of 
the total, $45,643 is to be devoted to the sinking fund, 
and $40,381 to the general fund. The amount in the 
general fund will be obtained from the 3-mill levy 
outside the 15-mill limitation authorized by the voters 
in 1928, for a period not to exceed five years. 

4 A study of the business methods of the board of 
education of Newark, N. J., has been started by rep- 
resentatives of a firm of accountants. The study is 
expected to suggest changes and improvements which 
will effect a saving of approximately $1,000,000 a year. 
The survey will cover a period of two months and 
will cost approximately $2,500. 

4 Fond du Lac, Wis. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $384,900 for the school year 
1932-33. Of the total, $295,000 must be raised by 
taxation. The new budget represents a reduction of 
17 per cent from that of last year, which was effected 
by a revision of the salary schedule and a cut in 
operating expenditures. 

4 Columbia City, Ind. The tax levy for the city 
schools for the ensuing school year is $1.15, or 37 cents 
less than that which had been asked. The school board 
has effected economies in the operating costs of the 


schools this year through an average reduction of 10 
per cent in salaries. 

@ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
voted to borrow $300,000 from local banking houses 
in order to pay the amount owing to the city treas- 
urer. The loan was obtained in anticipation of revenues 
to be received from taxes. 

4 Sparta, Wis. The school budget for the year 1933 
calls for the expenditure of $71,151, which represents 
a cut of $4,811. The city council had demanded a cut 
of $12,000. 

4 Chicago Heights, Ill. The school board has an- 
nounced the successful conclusion of its trade-coupon 
plan for paying teachers’ salaries. Nearly $8,000 in 
pledges have been signed by a group of local mer- 
chants following a conference of members of the board. 
The pledges mean that the retailers obligate themselves 
to purchase that amount of the school-tax warrants, 
paying them by issuing needed merchandise to the 
teachers. The trade coupons are to be issued by the 
board to the teachers, who may make use of them at 
the stores subscribing to the plan. 

4 Lieut. Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, of New York 
state, in a recent statement, declared that teachers’ 
salaries should not be reduced until every other re- 
trenchment has been effected. He urged the mainte- 
nance of the present high standards in education and 
suggested a drastic curb on waste in educational ac- 
tivities. 

4 The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, at 
its recent meeting in Indianapolis, adopted a resolution, 
protesting against excessive curtailment of the financial 
support of the public schools. The association asked 
for the support of efforts to secure legislation permit- 
ting the schools to operate under the $1.50 tax law, 
and for efforts to provide adequate state support from 
indirect or nonproperty taxation. It was pointed out 
that schools are more important than good roads, and 
that the educational system should not be allowed to 
backslide. 

4 Calumet City, Ill. Volunteer workers have under- 
taken the task of selling tax-anticipation warrants to 
residents of the Lincoln school district, in order to 
prevent the closing of the school. The plan was pre- 
pared by the school trustees when it became apparent 
that the school would have to close because of a lack 
of funds. Eight hundred and fifty children attend the 
school. 


4 Elmhurst, Ill. The city recently reached its goal 


in the sale of tax warrants to the residents of the 
school district. The total amount of the tax warrants 
was $50,000. 
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Don't expect her to be 
an expert in 
‘LEMPERATURE CONTROL 













... the best teacher is 
handicapped unless 
schoolroom tempera- 
\ ture is automatically 
) controlled... 


° **The Trane Company guarantees 
that its Air-o-lizer System, when 
installed according to instructions 
and when supplied with sufficient 
steam, will furnish the required 
amount of outside air to each room 
at a sufficient temperature so as not 
to cause drafts, and will regulate the 
flow of steam to said air so that at 
all times no overheating shall result 


7 teachers cannot 
accomplish their best 
results with pupils who are 
working under variable tem- 
perature and air conditions. 

And now the budget need 
not prevent you from pro- 
viding automatic control of the heating and 
ventilating machine. Trane Engineers have 
combined the heating radiators and the venti- 
lating system all within one unit and equipped 
it with an automatic temperature control 
system that, at all times, regardless of outside 
temperatures, controls the amount of steam 
condensed so that the room can never over- 
heat—and so that there is never a sensation 
of draft. 

By-pass dampers have been eliminated, 
and so have the expensive air valves and 


TRANE AIR-O-LIZER 

















therefrom, and so that the temper- 
ature of the air at the bulb of the 
control valve used for heating will be 
maintained within two degrees plus 
or minus of the set temperature.”’ 


to be informed on the latest 
and most economical meth- 
ods of temperature control. 





compressors. The Trane Air-o-lizer is self- 
contained and accepted by thinking architects 
and engineers as the greatest advance that has 
been made in equipment for schoolroom heat- 


ing and ventilation. 


Mail the coupon 
for descriptive 
- literature - 


It is the duty of every 
school board member 








The Trane Company has 
prepared a descriptive cir- 
cular on this highly technical 
subject, which will gladly 
be sent to any schocl official on receipt of the 
coupon below. 

THE FRARE COMPAR FY 


Dept. 12, 309 Cameron Ave., LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


| 
Which gives complete technical data . 
about The Trane Air-o-lizer | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 
Dept. 12, 309 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Please send me descriptive literature on the Trane 
Air-o-lizer for schoolrooms. 


Name 


| 
Address eocees soeseeees | 
| 
| 
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SUPER SHINE - ALL is the 
only neutral liquid chemical 
cleaner recommended by 
Flooring Manufacturers of all 
types of floors. 
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PROPERLY MAINTAIN 
ALL AND HIL-BRITE! 


HIL-BRITE is the self polish- 
ing liquid wax which dries with 
a lustre in 15 minutes. 
quires no rubbing or buffing. 


It is a significant fact that there are thousands of school buildings 
in the United States being satisfactorily cared for with Hillyard’s 
complete line of registered, trade marked materials. 


Manufacturing Chemists for over 25 Years! 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 





} 
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D WITH SHINE- 


It re- 


LISTEN TO THE 


HILLYARD 
MESSAGE 


Floors & 

Money. 

Hillyard 

Maintenance your free 
Men without oe of 
obligation will Modern 
show you. Write Maintenance.” 


for conference. 
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ECONOMICAL PURCHASING OF TEXT- 
BOOKS AT PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Supt. George O. Smith, of Princeton, IIl., during the 
past summer, sent a letter to the parents of school 
children, explaining the practice in regard to the buy- 
ing of school textbooks, and calling attention to the 
economies sought in the effort to obtain the most 
modern books at the lowest cost. 

It has been the policy of the school administrative 
staff not to require pupils to buy textbooks in any 
subject, when other arrangements can be made. For 
the past nine years, pupils have been required to buy 
only those books which are absolutely necessary. No 
pupils were required to buy books in spelling, pen- 
manship, and in the lower grades, none in history, 
physiology, science, or language. Until recently, no his- 
tories or geographies were required in any of the upper 
classes. 

In certain subjects, such as history, it was asked that 
pupils bring books they might have at home. Thus, 
otherwise unused books have been made helpful. These 
books remain the property of the pupils, unless given 
to the school. 

In the junior high school, it has been the practice to 
assess the pupil one half the wholesale cost of a book 
and to purchase a set of books to accommodate the 
entire grade. These sets have become the property of 
the school and serve succeeding classes for at least 
three years. 

Social studies, a combination of history, geography, 
and civics, was adopted three years ago. This course 
requires the use of four books, two for each of grades 
seven and eight. Up to the present time, it has not 
been possible to put these books on the rental plan, 
largely because students insist upon owning copies 
which they desire to keep. In many cases, the parents 
have desired the books for their own use. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 State Supt. L. W. Rogers, of Texas, has recently 
upheld the Fort Worth school board’s vaccination or- 
der, following an appeal brought by members of the 
Forth Worth Antivaccination League. It is expected 


that the complainants will appeal from the ruling to 
the State Board of Education. 

In his ruling, given to the Fort Worth school board, 
Mr. Rogers held, first, that the board had ample au- 
thority to issue a vaccination order under the law; 
second, that it had authority under the act creating 
the school district; and finally, that the evidence did 
not show that the board acted in an arbitrary manner 
in exercising its discretion to issue the order. 

4 Mr. D. C. Rogers, director of the school-building 
survey for the Chicago board of education, has re- 
ported that the seat shortage in the senior high schools 
has reached 43,080. As a result, school officials have 
been compelled to use portable schools and branches 
and to resort to short sessions to take care of 103,883 
senior-high-school students, the largest enrollment in 
the history of the schools. 

Supt. W. J. Bogan had reported that 5,654 pupils 
of the ninth grade, who would otherwise attend senior 
high schools, were diverted to the junior high schools, 
and that despite this measure, the high schools had 
6,118 more students than last year. 

The seat shortage, said Mr. Rogers, might be de- 
creased by 10,701 if the new buildings upon which 
work has been stopped, because of a lack of funds, 
could be completed. 

4 Although more than 200 Wisconsin war orphans 
are entitled to receive an education under an amend- 
ment to the soldiers’ educational bonus act, only 11 
have availed themselves of the privilege thus far, ac- 
cording to John F. Mullen, of the adjutant general’s 
office. 

The original law of 1919 provided that any person 
discharged or released from military service during the 
world war, and who desired, could continue his edu- 
cation in any approved school of the state, and would 
be entitled to receive $30 a month while in regular at- 
tendance as a student. 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of superintendents 
recently adopted a recommendation that the public 
health law be amended so that vaccination need not 
be a prerequisite to enrollment. The change was made 
to apply to the case of a child who could not be 
vaccinated when she applied for admittance into one 
of the public schools. Her physician had certified that 
the child suffered from diabetes and that it would be 
hazardous to vaccinate her. 

Under the law, the local school authorities had felt 
compelled to deny admittance into a public school of 
a child who had not been vaccinated. 

4 San Pedro, Calif. Beginning with the present 
school year, all high-school girls have been required to 
wear uniforms to school, as a result of an order of the 


school faculty. The uniform consists of a dark wool 
skirt and a light-colored cotton blouse. 

# Rocky River, Ohio. The city school district now 
operates under the unit system, in place of the dual 
plan. Supt. W. W. Ankenbrand, by action of the board, 
serves as executive head of the school system. For- 
merly, the schools operated under the dual plan, with 
the superintendent in charge of the education depart- 
ment, and the business manager in charge of the finan- 
cial affairs, and both responsible to the board. 

¢ Galva, Ill. The six-two-four plan of organization 
has been adopted for the public schools of Districts 
31 and 220. The new plan provides for departmental 
work in the seventh and eighth grades. Manual-arts 
work, typewriting, sewing, cooking, physical education, 
music, and art are carried on in the new building, 
while regular academic subjects are conducted in the 
old high school. 

¢ Joliet, Ill. The two-cycle plan of administration 
is in use in grades one to six of the public schools. 
This plan provides for special instruction in music, 
art, and physical education, without the employment 
of additional teachers. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. C. R. Reed, in a recent 
statement, has urged that the salary item of the budg- 
et be reduced by at least 20 per cent. The statement 
was made following a study of possible savings from 
a list of emergency expedients which Mr. Reed has 
tentatively proposed. The school budget reduction for 
1933 ranges from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and the 
total income for next year is slightly over $6,500,000, 
or $2,000,000 short of that actually needed for operat- 
ing expenses. 

@ St. Joseph, Mo. The board of education has re- 
cently adopted a new insurance schedule, providing 
for $1,114,700 in fire and tornado insurance on build- 
ings and contents. The new premium total is $7,788 
a year, and represents a considerable reduction on the 
cost of insurance carried in past years. The policies 
are for one, three, and five years, with premium-pay- 
ing rates staggered, so that it is possible to take ad- 
vantage of lower rates on longer terms protection. All 
policies will be apportioned among the various insur- 
ance agencies of the city. 


4 Montrose, Colo. The 


Montrose County High 


School recently completed a new gymnasium building, 
which contains space for showers and locker rooms, 
and rooms for music and commeércial subjects. The 
building is being used for all kinds of public activities 
and has complete equipment for public assemblages, 
as well as basketball games, and similar community 
social affairs. 
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Favorite in Schools Everyw 


No. 657 — Chemistry Fume Hood 











Kimball-built Laboratory and Voca- 
tional Furniture has carved a real niche 
for itself in the school field. Schools in 
all parts of the country have placed a 
stamp of approval and satisfaction on 
Kimball products. Backed by years of 
experience and experiment, Kimball 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
offers values that are unsurpassed. 


The large cloth bound Kimball “La- 
boratory and Vocational Furniture’ 
Catalog is exceptionally complete and 
valuable. 

Sent free on request. 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


A. E. KALTENBRUN Eastern Sales Office 
Director of Sales 489 5th Ave., New York 


No. 880 — Instructor's Desk 
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SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Twenty-three of every 1000 adult Americans are 
college graduates, and 125 of every 1000 are high- 
school graduates. These statements from the United 
States Office of Education accompany many others 
made for the observance of American Education Week 
this year throughout the United States. Other facts 
reported are: 

The chances of a boy or girl going to high school, 
which were only 1 in 25 in 1890, are now 1 in 2. 

The chances of a boy or girl going to college, which 
were only 1 in 33 in 1900, are now 1 in 6. 

One out of every 4 Americans attended some kind 
of school during the past year. 

Of every 1000 pupils in the fifth grade, 610 enter 
high school, 260 graduate from high school, 160 enter 
college and 50 graduate from college. 

The cost per school day per child in the public 
elementary school is 39 cents, and in the high school, 
80.9 cents. 

The cost per hour per child in the elementary school 
is 7.8 cents, and in the high school 16 cents. 

The cost per hour, per class, in elementary schools 
is $3.04, and in high schools, $4. 


IOWA SCHOOL-BOARD SECRETARIES MEET 
AT CEDAR RAPIDS 


The second annual conference of Iowa School-Board 
Secretaries was held October 21, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Cedar Rapids. There was a large attendance 
from the larger cities. 

The entire day was taken up with round-table dis- 
cussions of the daily problems of school-business ad- 
ministration. Mr. R. C. Williams, director of the re- 
search division of the state education department, and 
Mr. L. W. Mahone, assistant professor of extension 
service of the Iowa State College, sat in on the meet- 
ing and rendered valuable assistance. Mr. H. C. Roberts, 
of Sioux City, chairman of the insurance research 
committee of the National Association of School-Busi- 
ness Officials, conducted a practical discussion of the 
insurance problem and outlined some of the conclu- 
sions of the committee on this problem. 

The entire group had luncheon and then made a 


trip through the plant of the Metropolitan Supply 
Company. A special educational program was given 
at the Wilson Junior High School, under the direction 
of the principal, Miss Jennie Post. 

It was the consensus of opinion that it would be 
desirable to confine the membership of the association 
strictly to public-school secretaries and to try to in- 
terest a larger group of smaller cities and towns next 
year. 

At the business session, Mr. H. C. Roberts, of Sioux 
City, was elected president, and Miss Esther Peterson, 
of Fort Dodge, secretary. — Walter McLain. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


# Manchester, N. H. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, requesting an appropriation of $299 to 
defray expenses of operating high-school auditoriums 
when rented at night. 

# Meriden, Conn. The school board has voted to 
abandon the no-school signal on stormy days. It was 
the opinion that classes should be maintained on every 
school day and that the attendance of children be left 
to the discretion of the parents. 

@ Manchester, Conn. The board of education has 
rescinded its previous action abolishing kindergartens 
in the city, following the receipt of petitions signed 
by citizens. The board approved age restrictions for 
kindergarten attendance, effective next year, which will 
reduce the pupils 25 per cent and the teaching staff 
by two teachers. Closing the kindergartens would have 
effected an additional saving of $6,839 in school op- 
erating expenses. 

4 City Solicitor P. D. Butler, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
has submitted an opinion to the school board, in which 
he holds that persons who own residences in Chilli- 
cothe, but who have their actual residence within 
United States reformatory and hospital reservations, 
can legally be required to pay tuition for the instruc- 
tion of their children. The opinion pointed out that 
the board of education is without authority to extend 
tree of charge to nonresident pupils, the advantages 
of the schools of the district. The words “actual residents 
of the district” have been interpreted by the attorney 
general of Ohio to mean an actual residence in fact, 
or a physical residence and dwelling of the parent of 
the pupils within the district. 

4 Ironton, Ohio. The school board has made ar- 
rangements for offering educational training to adults 
of the city. The instruction will be given without cost 
by voluntary teachers. 

4 Dr. B. O. Skinner, state director of education in 
Ohio, has announced the appointment of a school-sur- 


vey commission, to study financial problems in school 
districts of the state. Among the associations codperat- 
ing with the commission will be the Ohio Educational 
Association, the Congress of Parent-Teachers, the state 
department of education, and the state branch of the 
American Association of University Women. 

4 Evansville, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
revised calendar for the present school year to coincide 
with the shortened term of nine months. Representa- 
tives of school organizations had requested that the 
school year be condensed as much as possible and that 
vacations be shortened. 

4 Galva, Ill. The boards of education of Districts 
31 and 220 of the city of Galva, have recently adopted 
the twelve-payment plan for teachers for the current 
and succeeding years. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The board of education has voted 
to eliminate the proposed $2 fee for foreign-born resi- 
dents in night classes. The fee, recently established to 
help carry other high-school night classes too small to 
be self-supporting under a $5 fee, was rejected on a 
motion of Mr. R. L. Sabin, a member. 

4 Tacoma, Wash. The school board has approved 
reductions in rental fees for the use of school buildings 
for political rallies. The rental of the two large inter- 
mediate schools and the two high schools was cut 
from $35 to $25, and that of the smaller intermediate 
schools from $25 to $20. 

4 Golden, Colo. The school officials recently re- 
ported that the school district paid off $13,000 in school 
bonds during the past year. In addition, $9,000 in 
bonds were purchased in the open market. At present 
there is in the treasury $10,000 with which to pay 
bonds falling due in January, 1933. The payments were 
effected as a result of accumulated savings over a peri- 
od of four years, which has prevented an increase in 
the school-tax levy. 

4 Farmington, Conn. The school board has made 
a 10-per-cent cut in the school budget for the next 
year, with a revision of teachers’ salaries. 

4 Contracts have been awarded for the construction 
of the first unit of the new junior-senior high school 
at Malverne, L. I., N. Y. The building will cost ap- 
proximately $345,000 and will be erected from plans 
prepared by F. P. Wiedersum, architect, of Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 

¢ The public schools of Benson, Minn., during Edu- 
cation Week, conducted a campaign to interest parents 
in the schools. Fully 75 per cent of the parents of chil- 
dren in the south side grade school visited the classes 
during the week, which was considered a good record 
in view of the fact that the weather was cold. 
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USING PURCHASE-ORDER SLIPS 
IN SMALL-TOWN BUYING 


A. J. Huggett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lake Orion, Michigan 


Small school systems are prone to trust to luck 
rather than to good business practice in the matter 
of purchasing teaching supplies and equipment. Too 
often, I am afraid, there is no definite check to de- 
termine whether or not goods charged to the school 
district, or to one of the school funds, have been 
properly authorized. 

The reason for keeping away from an order sys- 
tem seems to be, perhaps, a natural fear of “red 
tape.” School boards feel that they can keep a 
check on things without the bother of having or- 
ders issued. They feel that the simpler that they 
keep matters, the better it will be for all concerned. 

Until recently, the Lake Orion School District 
was one of those that trusted to luck, rather than 
to systematic business methods. The feeling seemed 
to be that a purchase system wou!d involve a lot 
of work and was unnecessary in our case. 

This attitude did not change until recently, when 
there were a great many grand-jury investigations 
of school districts in our vicinity. One of the board 
members chanced to be on the investigating body 
where he had a good chance to see how things were 
going. He came back and reported that there were 
many sharp questions as to how members knew 
that certain goods were actually delivered to the 
school. He felt that we need a businesslike system 
and his beliefs were shared by the rest of the 
board members. 

The Handling of Bills and Internal Funds 

In the meantime, some unauthorized bills came 
to the board. I had the experience several times of 
hearing bills read from local merchants, concern- 
ing the items of which I knew absolutely nothing. 
Some were not only unauthorized but questionable. 
I think the board members felt this, too, although 
very little was said. 

We were having an even worse time with our 
internal school funds, such as those belonging to 
the athletic association, the upper classes, and clubs. 
Our internal funds are all under the jurisdiction 
of the commercial department, in charge of the 
commercial teacher. The department keeps all the 
books and pays all the bills after they have been 
vouched for by the superintendent, who is the di- 
rector of the funds. Each class treasurer collects 
dues as usual, but turns them over to the com- 
mercial teacher, instead of banking them himself, 
receiving a receipt therefor. The high-school princi- 
pal takes in athletic funds, with the aid of a teacher. 
This system puts all of our funds under one head, 
and eliminates possible looseness. 

Bills had been coming into the department for 
some time for goods that no one seemed to know 
anything about. We paid them all without a mur- 
mur because the time was not yet ripe for making 
a change. 

Installing a Purchase-Order System 

When the board decided to put in a purchase- 
order system, we at once agreed to install at the 
same time a system of accounting for our internal 
school funds. 


Address al! invoices and shipments to 


LAKE ORION PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
LAKE ORION. MICHIGAN 





Board of Education or Internal School Account Date 


Ship v1 
| Ship whe 
deliver te 
’ 











oa BOARD OF EDUCATION 
This original copy is to be retained 
| by the seller 


THE 





PURCHASE FORM 

We accordingly worked out the purchase form 
shown in the accompanying illustration. We think 
that the forms are superior to those generally used, 
in that the one getting the article is required to 
sign for it on the duplicate sheet. This duplicate is 
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then attached to the invoice, and when filed, gives 
the board protection against any charge that the 
goods were not received. They have the signature 
of a teacher or janitor to show that the merchan- 
dise was delivered in good condition. The original 
is kept by the merchant as a record, while the tri- 
plicate stays in the school files until the bill is paid, 
as a check on unpaid bills. The original sheet is 
white, the duplicate, yellow, and the triplicate, blue. 
We cross out either the words board of education, 
or internal school account, according to which de- 
partment is to pay the account. 

Local merchants were acquainted of the plan by 
letter and visits. We found them enthusiastic al- 
most without exception, as they are given protec- 
tion against bad charges. A lot of bad bills that 
they had never sent in were settled, and we started 
with a clean slate. 

Although the plan has been in operation only a 
year, it has been very successful in use and meets 
with the approval of everyone. 


NEW SCHOOL-AND-HOME TIES 


Teachers in public schools of cities and towns 
all over the United States are providing a new in- 
terpretation of the ancient demand for codperation 
between the school and the home. Everywhere 
teachers are taking over an important part of the 
community's parents’ responsibility for sending the 
children to school in teachable condition, by pro- 
viding them with necessary food and clothing. The 
New York Sun, in a recent editorial, discusses the 
work which is going on in New York City alone: 

“Codperation between school and home” is an 
expression often used in discussions of parent- 
teacher programs. Seldom, however, has it been 
employed to denote the type of relationship that 
for the past two years has existed between the 
schools and the homes of New York City. In effect, 
the teachers have proclaimed that it is not enough 
that a child shall receive instruction at school. 
From their monthly pay checks they have given 
sufficient to make sure that every child who comes 
to school hungry shall be fed, and often they have 
sent food into the homes for other members of a 
needy pupil’s family. In the last semester the 
monthly contributions to the School Relief Fund 
averaged $260,000. The aggregate at the most re- 
cent accounting was $2,393,000. 

“An opportunity to see how the fund is used is 
now offered to those New Yorkers whom good for- 
tune has spared from intimate contact with welfare 
agencies. Open School Week is now being observed, 
and every school will welcome visitors. In 250 
schools emergency lunch counters may be seen. In 
scores of others, which themselves have no facil- 
ities for feeding children, arrangements have been 
made to send the needy youngsters elsewhere for 
lunch. In nearly every school the visitor may see 
a record of shoes and clothing given to children 
who otherwise might not have been able to come 
to their classes. For shoes alone $450,000 has been 
spent. 

“To be sure, the specific function of the school 
is not to feed children or to clothe them. But that 
a hungry child cannot learn is an old axiom of 
pedagogues. Those New York City teachers who 
have voluntarily contributed to the support of the 
School Relief Fund have tied a stronger bond be- 
tween school and home than could be established 
by all the talk on a thousand lecture platforms.” 


SCHOOLS AND THE DEPLETED 
BUDGET 

In its preparation the school budget must take 

into account the situation of the taxpayer and must 

discount the ability of a fraction of the community 

to meet its tax bill. In discussing this problem be- 

fore the Michigan Education Association recently, 


ee 


SCHOOL PROPERTY 

The total value of all school property in the 
United States in 1930 amounted to $9,302,048,- 
000. The total endowments of all educational 
institutions from public elementary schools to 
private and public universities, etc., was $1,- 
914,656,000. The total value of educational 
holdings was $11,216,704,000, or approximately 
7.2 per cent of the assessed valuation of all 


property in the United States in 1928 subject 
to taxes. 
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Mr. C. C. Failing, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the board of education of Port Huron, 
Mich., said: 

The budget in its entirety is a single major prob- 
lem that requires more serious and earnest thought 
than it receives from the average school board, es- 
pecially if it is not to become a depleted budget 
prior to the expiration of the school year. 

Except in rare instances where unexpected ex- 
penses arise, such as severe winters, fires, etc., to 
cause excessive expenditures, the cause of a de- 
pleted budget is unpaid taxes. This must be an- 
ticipated prior to the preparation of the budget 
and an allowance sufficient to overcome the diffi- 
culty should be included in the total amount. No 
budget can be prepared that will balance closely 
the known and estimated expenditures, base on 
the experiences of past years, and still be sutticient 
in these present times, when so many unemployed 
allow their taxes to go unpaid. 

When the budget has been adopted and spread 
on the tax rolls, it is then necessary for teachers 
and principals, individually and collectively, to give 
their whole-hearted support to the elimination of 
unnecessary expenses and the curtailing of any 
other expenditures that, in what we were pleased to 
call normal times, would have been considered nec- 
essary. Can janitors eliminate the excessive burn- 
ing of fuel? Can teachers remember to reduce the 
light bill by not leaving the lights burning in the 
halls and in their own rooms when they are not 
needed, especially during intermissions? Can prin- 
cipals watch the requisitions for supplies and ad- 
ditional new apparatus, so that the outlay can be 
reduced to the minimum? In fact, can every em- 
ployee be made to feel that not only does his or 
her position depend on a balanced budget, but that 
all of us are members of that great citizenry, some 
of us being just a little more fortunate than others 
at this time in that we have an income. 

I believe in publicity so the taxpayer may know 
how the money is spent, for, after all, we are servants 
of our fellow men. Let the body of teachers know 
the true condition of the finances, and I thoroughly 
believe they will be the first to lay a proposition 
before the school board with a view to reduce 
salary expenses. Then, if it becomes necessary to 
make such reduction, the school district will con- 
tinue to receive the same full measure of service it 
has formerly received and pupils will suffer no loss 
in their education. 

Our greatest problem is, of course, the uncer- 
tainty of tax payments. Our tax rate in 1927-28, 
with an enrollment of 6,000 children, was $14.95. 
Through a careful supervision of expenditures on 
the part of the business manager and the princi- 
pals, we have been able to reduce our tax rate for 
1932-33 to $14.42, with the addition of one large 
school and an enrollment of 6,410 children. 

In addition to the increased enrollment and the 
amount of taxes returned, our city valuation has 
been reduced approximately $3,000,000. To meet 
these changing conditions has required much study 
and readjustment on the part of every member of 
the school board as well as every member of the 
school organization throughout the city. This fine 
codperation shown throughout the entire organiza- 
tion has enabled the school board to hold down 
expenses and meet the payrolls and sundry expenses 
up to the present time. We do not anticipate any 
deficit during the present school year. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
PUBLIC AND THE SCHOOLS 


Codperation between the public and the schools 
is a distinct necessity in the opinion of Mr. E. J. 
Coltrane, member of the National Committee on 
Radio Education. In speaking on the subject re- 
cently, Mr. Coltrane said: 

“So long as the schools are supported by public 
taxation, there will be the necessity for close co- 
Operation between the schools and the public. It 
is a reasonable assumption that the public will de- 
mand that taxes be kept low. Some citizens will 
doubt the wisdom of various school practices. In 
some cases, it will be the type of curriculum 
offered; in other cases, it will be the methods of in- 
struction; and in still others, it will be the regimen 
of discipline or the system of school management 
practiced. 

“Realizing this necessity and knowing the sin- 
cerity of purpose of the public generally, it is my 
conviction that everything possible must be done 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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In the field of Education 


standards are moving steadily forward 
ARENTS and parent-teacher organiza- 


F ace the country over owe a vote of 
thanks to School Superintendents, Princi- 
pals and School Boards. For the facts are 
that despite restricted budgets, standards 
of education are moving steadily forward. 
More and more children are being provided 
with better environment—with modern 
equipment that assures proper physical as 
well as mental development. 

Improved ventilation, sanitation and light- 
ing are instances of this. And more so, the 
movement to replace obsolete seats with 
posturally correct seats. Scores of school 


executives have found that such reseating 
gives students seats that make it easy and 
natural to sit erect—that prevent vital or- 
gans such as the heart and lungs from be- 
ing cramped and crowded. 

You, as a teacher, will find posturally 
correct seating makes it easier for you to 
teach — produces more efficient students— 
eliminates much of the restlessness and fidg- 
eting that is ever present with obsolete 
seating. Pride in your classroom, in your 
school—higher standards of efficiency—and 
greater success for you make seating a subject 
in which you should take an active interest. 


Free Classroom Posture Poster and Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


Send the coupon ... and we will mail you free a three-color posture poster size17!4 x 25 inches, which shows children why 
they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superintendents will be supplied with a poster for each class-room on request. 
With them, too, any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: ‘Essentials of Hygienic Seating”, which 
shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, andlightingand | 


American Seating Company 


and Standards of Classroom Seating”’, 
covering the essentials of good seat- 

Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


ing and the grade distribution of 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


school desk sizes... “The Relation 
of Posture to Tuberculosis” . . . “The 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Buying of School Equipment” . . 
and “Forty Years of School Seating’’. 
Please use the coupon, indicat- 
ing the booklets you wish. 
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Reseat With American 
Universal Desks 


Reseating with American Universal Desks is 
not only important to the health and educa- 
tional advantages of the student, but its com- 
parative economy makes it possible and 
advisable as well. The upper photograph 
shows a modern classroom equipped with 
American Universal Desks—grouped in table 
formation, with the level top-adjustment de- 
vice converting the study position of the top 
to alevel table top. Note—how perfectly and easily these chil- 
dren work in comparison to those in the lower photograph, 
who are bent over their work in deplorable postures. Superin- 
tendents and Principals are invited to write us (or use Coupon 
below) on matters pertaining to seating and posture. The 
booklets listed below are informative, instructive and vitally 
interesting. For they cover a subject—correct posture seating 
—from a scientific, educational and efficiency viewpoint. 
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AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Prin- 
cipal or Teacher ) 
C2 Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
O Essentials of Hygienic Seating 
OThe Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
OD Forty Years of School Seating 
0 The Buying of School Equipment (4.5.8.12 
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They contain Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
= advertiaing) : Posture Poster and copies of the booklets checked. 
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Meeting the Triple Requirements — 


Safety 


T is actually possible to meet all three important 
requirements with Alundum Aggregate Treads 
(precast or poured plastic). They have a flat, un- 
broken surface but one that is positively and per: 
manently non-slip. And in addition to safety the 
Aggregate gives exceptional resistance to wear— 
because of the hardness and toughness of Alundum 
abrasive. The many colors of the Aggregate and 


the marble chips make ‘possible an unlimited num- 


ber of attractive effects. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


(Concluded from Page 56) 


to bridge the gap between the public and the 
schools. The public must have information about 
the school of today, and school practices must be 
interpreted to the people who support them so that 
those who pay the bills may have a better idea of 
what is being accomplished. 

“Tt is conceded that there is no more important 
phase of teacher-association work than that of de- 
veloping wholesome relations between the schools 
and the public. Great progress has been made in 
this direction and the quality of the teaching pro- 
fession has been greatly improved. It is fitting that 
a state association should take an active interest in 
the length of the school term, in the right kind of 
buildings and equipment, in a proper corps of 
teachers, in salaries sufficiently adequate to secure 
stability of teachers, and in the type of school 
which will educate the future citizenship. 

“In seeking to develop closer relationships be- 
tween the school and the public, the school forces 
follow the lead of business organizations. There is 
hardly an industry or business which has not dis- 
covered that it is necessary to have pleasant rela- 
tionships with the public. The problem calls for 
the use of tact in handling the most difficult situa- 
tion, and it means that we must have considera- 
tion for natural interests and concerns of parents 
in the welfare of their children. 

“Tf the public is to give adequate support to the 
schools, there must be an understanding on the 
part of the public of the fundamental philosophy 
on which public education rests. The only way to 
insure our institutions against various nefarious 
theories and schemes is to provide a system of pub- 
lic education which will enlighten the mind and the 
development of character of every ‘child so that 
he may become a productive and useful citizen. 

“The appeal must be still more far-reaching. 
The professional interests must be convinced of the 
absolute necessity of educating every child. The 
mothers of the children must be shown that the 
public school is the handmaid of the home and 
that there can be no protection without the benefits 
which come from universal education. 

“There are certain definite criticisms of the 


Durability 


schools which every teacher must know how to 
deal with. The public schools as an institution of 
vital significance to the country must be subject to 
public scrutiny at all times. The teaching profession 
and the friends of public education are its severest 
critics and their criticisms are largely constructive. 
It is necessary to meet all criticisms fairly and 
squarely so that the general public is at all times 
informed of the purposes, activities, and accom- 
plishments of the schools. 

“In the past, too little attention has been paid 
by the teaching profession to information on what 
the schools are accomplishing in a worth-while way. 
If further progressive advances are to be made, 
then a very definite kind of confidence in the 
schools must be created on the part of the public. 

“To prevent the possibility of taking a backward 
step educationally, these criticisms must be evalu- 
ated and discussed. Confidence must be established 
in the schools and in the motives of those who 
champion these needs. This means that the whole 
system must at all times carry on the right kind 
of program of interpretation and seek to establish 
wholesome relations with the public. If these ob- 
jectives are to be achieved, all available agencies 
must be utilized. The modern school must be in- 
terpreted not only to parents and friends, but to 
the children themselves.” 


RAWSON ADOPTS RULES FOR BUS DRIVERS 


The school board of Rawson, Ohio, in the inter- 
est of safety for school children, has recently 
adopted a set of rules governing the duties and 
responsibilities of drivers of school busses. The 
rules are concise, adequate, and entirely practical 
for school purposes. They read as follows: 

Applicants for the position of bus driver must tender 
a written application to the supervisor of trucks and 
drivers before August 1 of each year. 

Drivers must be recommended to the county board 
of education by the Rawson village board of education. 

Drivers must pledge themselves to exercise good dis- 
cipline over the children intrusted to their care. 

Drivers must pledge themselves to abstain from the 
use of intoxicants while in the employ of the board 
of education. 

Drivers must make full stops for the pupils to enter 
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and leave the school bus. All drivers should see that 
children living on the opposite side of the road from 
which the bus stops cross the road in front of the bus. 

Drivers must make full stops before crossing any 
railroad or interurban electric line, and must not 
proceed to cross until absolutely certain that no car 
or train is approaching from either direction. The rule 
applies when trucks are empty as well as loaded. 

Drivers must pledge themselves to abstain from 
swearing and the use of vulgar language, and must not 
indulge in the use of tobacco in any form, or permit 
the pupils to do any of those things while in the 
school bus. 

Drivers must seat the children so as to eliminate 
crawling over one another in loading and unloading, 
and so far as possible, to segregate boys and girls. 

Drivers are to stand at the entrance doors of their 
busses while they are being loaded at the school plat- 
form. 

Drivers must not permit children to ride on the 
steps of the vehicle, or on the running boards, or 
fenders of the bus, or in any other dangerous position, 
but must require that all pupils be properly seated, 
or located within the vehicle. Drivers must see that 
all children remain seated while the bus is in motion. 

Drivers must see that all children leave and enter the 
bus from the front entrance, since the rear door is to 
be used only in case of emergency. 

Drivers must enter the school drive on low gear and 
continue on low gear to the unloading platform. This 
insures that the drivers will have their busses under 
better control and that children using the playground 
will not be endangered. 

Drivers must always stop their engines when they 
leave the driver’s seat for any purpose. 

Drivers must approach all road crossings cautiously, 
especially when crossings are obscured by buildings, or 
growing crops. 

Drivers must pledge themselves to drive such routes 
and to maintain such time schedules as the board of 
education and the superintendent of schools may adopt. 
However, the first consideration of the driver is the 
safety of the children, and the time schedule is of 
secondary importance. 

Drivers must be familiar with traffic laws of the 
State of Ohio and must observe all stop and warning 
signs of any character. 

All drivers must work under the direction and super- 
vision of the supervisor of trucks and drivers. In all 
cases, where the supervisor needs assistance with the 
problems of transportation he must confer im- 
mediately with the superintendent of schools. 
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(yy, hich wax WEARS LONGEST 7 


Here Are the Facts! 


(omsiened wear tests* on Dri-Brite and two tical quantities of Dri-Brite, Wax “A” and Wax 
other nationally known liquid floor waxes were “B”. Dri-Brite was applied without rubbing or 
recently made by Foster D. Snell, Inc., Chem- polishing. Wax “A” and Wax “B” were applied 
ists—Engineers of Brooklyn, N.Y. A Brooklyn and polished up, according to the instructions 


cafeteria serving 2000 people a day was se- of their manufacturers, until all areas had a sat- 
lected as the proving ground. Areas 3 ft. wide isfactory appearance. Photographs were taken, 
by 2 ft. long on the runway where each person first, before any person walked on the floor 
purchasing food passed, were waxed with iden- and, second, at the end of the day’s business. 


Cafeteria Floor 
Before Test 


(Unretouched Photo) 


Notethatthereis little difference 

between the three waxes. Dri- 

: Brite #1 shows a slightly higher 

ef + gloss probably due to the con- 

DRI-BRITE * | WAX-A *®* WAX-B DRI-BRITE*2 | dition of the floor at this par- 

ticular spot. All areas, however, 
had a brilliant lustre. 





Cafeteria Floor 
After Test 


(Unretouched Photo) 


The two Dri-Brite areas retain- 
ed their gloss and showed ap- 
preciably less wear than Waxes 
hy vm “A” and “B”’. The latter showed 
DRI-BRITE *| WAX -A #2 WAX-B_ DRI-BRITE Ya foot prints more noticeably and 

became dulled by dirt quicker 
than Dri-Brite. 





There is a definite reason for the wear-resisting qualities of 


Dri-Brite. Analytical tests by Foster D. Snell, Inc. show that of *Full details of the above test and data on the 
the three waxes tested Dri-Brite contains the most carnauba wax wax contents compared are available by writing 
and moreover the largest percentage of carnauba wax on a basis to Foster D. Snell, Inc., 130 Clinton Street, 
of the film-forming ingredients. Carnauba is by far the hardest Brechin, N.Y. 


of the polishing waxes and therefore the amount of this wax 
present has a vital bearing on performance in actual service. 
I should like to conduct a wear test on 


' 

T ' 

1 

1 

' 
; my own floor. Please send me free of 
' charge a can of Dri-Brite with full in- 
f W A X ; structions for use. 
' 
L UL | NAME 
i 
' 
' 
1 
1 


A Secret, Unduplicated Formula 


FREE — Make Your Own Test 


ASB) 12-32 
MIRACUL WAX CO. 
1322 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Did You Ever Try 


Walking in Loose Gravel? 
.... YOUR KNEES WOULD BUCKLE TOO! 


If you ever tried to do much walking in loose 
gravel, you will appreciate what a job it is. 
Then step out on solid ground and see how 


easy your progress is. 


See that your students 


in student efficiency. 





REAM PAPERS—NOTE BOOK FILLERS—BLUE BOOKS—TYPEWRITER PAPER— 
COMPOSITION BOOKS—PLAIN AND RULED PADS—TABLETS—DRAWING 
PAPER—STENO. NOTE BOOKS—NOTE BOOK COVERS 


INSIST ON THESE KVP BRANDS: 


Glen Ellyn Prospcrity “The Guard” Trojan Fathom 
Glendare Career Red Bar Liberty Jubilee 
KVP Bond Wolverine Frigate Alert Read-Right 
Clear Script Del Rio Challenger Trust Majestic 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
“The World’s Model Paper Mill’ 


PARCHMENT 


The same applies to PAPER. Do not compel 
your students to use writing papers that were 
not MADE FOR THE JOB. Soft, poorly sur- 
faced papers will defy the efforts of the most 
brilliant pupil to make his work presentable. 
Besides, cheap, “good enough” paper is waste- 
ful because of torn sheets and rewritten work. 


“step out on solid 
ground” by giving them Quality Papers to work 
on. Many schoolmen ignore the necessity of 
SELECTING paper, with the resulting sacrifice 


When buying School Paper, insist on KVP 
brands. These Papers are built to very definite 
standards established through years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of fine Writing and 
Bond Papers. When requesting samples, please 
indicate your wholesale source of supply. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Standard Service Arithmetic Workbook 

By. F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, J. W. Studebaker. 
Paper, octavo, 96 pp., illustrated. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

The student is given simple directions for using the 
workbook, scoring his work, keeping a record of his 
progress, and is told how to use the book for remedial 
work. 

The illustrations and drills of processes are classified 
according to the usual terminology of arithmetic. Space 
is provided for solutions. Diagrams, charts, or graphs 
illustrate many of the problems. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 

By R. G. Walters. Cloth, 416 pp., illustrated. $1.44. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The author of this high-school textbook is experi- 
enced both in teaching and salesmanship. The present 
is a second edition, completely rewritten with the co- 
Operation of many large manufacturing and merchan- 
dising companies. 

Fundamental principles such as apply to all selling 
are reénforced by questions and projects to illustrate 
their careful application. 

The author states facts, principles, and arguments in 
an interesting and conversational style. There is a 
teachers’ manual and workbook to accompany the text. 


Lessons in English Essentials 

By Annie Ginsberg and Margaret Turnbull. Paper, 
tablet form, 238 pages. 60 cents. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York City. 

These lessons provide a year’s work in grammar, 
capitalization, punctuation, and good usage. Explana- 
tions, illustrations, and directions to the pupil precede 
each of the 100 lessons. There is a diagnostic test at 
the beginning and another at the end of the book and 
four review tests. The exercises are to be worked out 
on the printed sheet. 

The lessons have been prepared by two high-school 
teachers presumably for the ninth grade, but -they 
might be used in a lower grade. They would serve the 
purpose of reviewing grammar in the twelfth grade. 
No references are made to any other textbook. 


High School English (Book One) 

By Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, and 
Margaret Gillum. Cloth, illustrated, 484 + xii pp. $1.20. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

In this book, based upon an earlier one by Canby 
and Opdycke, the authors have set themselves the task 
“to provide for high-school pupils both a stimulus 


and a guide for interesting, correct, and effective speak- 
ing and writing.” 

The stimulus is provided by repeated insistence upon 
the importance of being interesting, correct, and effec- 
tive and by numerous suggestions for practice on sub- 
jects drawn from the daily experience of pupils. The 
guidance consists in applying principles of composi- 
tion practically to daily exercises. Part One of the 
book is entitled “How to be Interesting,” and Part 
Two, “How to be Clear.” 

The chapter on précis writing provides a very good 
means of practice in the art of being interesting, clear, 
and concise in speaking and writing. There is a detailed 
study of the effective use of books and the library. 
The chapter on poetry is within range of the mental 
ability of young students. 

The sentence and the parts of speech are treated 
concisely, yet comprehensively. Simple rules for spell- 
ing and a helpful discussion of punctuation add to the 
practical value of the text. The book is provided with 
a general index. 

From an ethical point of view, one might question 
the propriety of including, in a book for young stu- 
dents, a few of the selections given as examples or 
models. 


The Johnson Speller 

Book Two. By J. F. Guy, R. G. Jones, and C. R. 
Wise. Cloth, 160 pages. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

This book continues the work begun in an earlier 
book and provides ample spelling lessons for grades 
five to eight, inclusive. The authors have succeeded 
splendidly in producing a book that is small, with a 
vocabulary limited to essential and widely useful words, 
and that is easily teachable. Spelling at best is unin- 
teresting, but the authors have put a human touch into 
the work that should make it attractive to any child. 
A unique system of repeating lessons makes it possible 
for teachers readily to discover unusual difficulties and 
for children to remedy errors. There are ample lists 
of words easily confused, abbreviations, difficult pro- 
nunciations, spelling demons, etc. 


The Healthy Community 

By C.-E. A. Winslow and Mary L. Hahn. Cloth, 
266 pp., illustrated. 68 cents. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The fourth volume of the New Healthy Living Series 
is intended for one of the junior-high-school grades. 
It emphasizes health knowledge and observance of 
health laws in their relations to the whole community ; 
that is, it teaches the pupil what he must do to pre- 
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TIME TO REBIND 


Many books are begin- 
ning to show weakness 
in the bindings—leaves, 
loosened and torn, 
which If allowed to con- 
tinue, soon destroys the 
usefulness of the books. 


The Answer Is — 


Use Holden Self Binders, 
“T” Binders, 
Adhesive Tape, 


Transparent Paper 


and Cloth. 


Sold separately or in. Repair Kits. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





serve his own health and that of others. Disease germs, 
sanitation, ventilation, governmental health activities, 
food values are some of the géneral subjects treated 
according to the mentality of the pupils for whom 
the book is intended. Some will question the value or 
propriety of the chapter on caring for the baby. 


The Selection, Purchase, Storage, and Distribution 
of Supplies. Prepared by the Committee on Supply 
Research, of the National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials. This bulletin prepared by the com- 
mittee on supply research, has attempted to present 
the data showing practices in supply purchasing. The 
detail work was carried out by a group of advanced 
graduate students of Peabody College for Teachers, 
working under the direction of Prof. Walter D. 
Cocking. The report takes up a few of the supply and 
equipment problems confronting the schools in several 
sections of the country, including the determination 
of the amount of supplies and equipment necessary, 
the methods of purchasing, the management of supplies 
and equipment, and the selection of the person who 
is to handle educational supplies. The report contains 
a complete bibliography on the subject and an 
appendix. 

Secret Social Clubs in the High School, Boise, 
Idaho. Issued by the board of education of Boise, 
Idaho. A study of the problem of secret societies, con- 
taining a report of the findings, and an outline of the 
policy of the board in dealing with the problem. 


Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted 
Villages for September, 1932. Compiled by T. C. 
Holy and W. E. Arnold. Issued by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. The report shows the number of bond issues sub- 
mitted in cities and villages of the state, the number 
of bond issues for the four-year period of 1928-1931, 
inclusive, and the number of bonds and their total 
value, as approved by the voters. The report indicates 
that school bonds in the amount of $1,485,515 were 
refunded in the cities and villages during this present 
year. 


The Depression; What Caused It? This is the first 
of a set of unit study booklets, to be issued by the 
American Education Press, 40 South Third St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. These booklets are to take up current prob- 
lems for the study of current events, economics, etc. 
The editorial board which is supervising the prepara- 
tion of the manuscripts is headed by Mr. Harrison M. 
Sayre as editor, and includes national and well-known 
authorities like Dr. W. C. Bagley and Harry F. Clark. 
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An Attractive, Business - Like 
Desk Set for Modern Teaching 







THOosE educators who seek attractiveness, flexibility, and efficiency in the classroom will 
approve this modern desk set by Heywood-Wakefield. It is an all wood desk set similar in de- 
sign to the type which many pupils will use upon entering business careers; a desk that permits 
flexible seating arrangements and one which assures easy and thorough sweeping int clean- 
ing of the classroom. 

It is strong, rigid, and comfortable. The posture type of chair has a properly curved and 
pitched back and a deep, supporting saddle type seat. This furniture is available in a wide 
range of sizes, too. Consequently, it is comparatively simple to obtain a uniform, business-like 
appearance throughout the entire school building. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Table Desk Set is built of sturdy stock; is well braced all around; and 
is entirely capable of withstanding the severe usage which schoolroom equipment is sure to 
receive. The specially designed bentwood braces add extra strength, yet are so placed that 
they do not interfere with the pupil's feet. Before selecting any classroom equipment, be sure 
to investigate this and other practical styles of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture. A note 


to the nearest sales office listed below will bring you complete information. D 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 





From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, 
From Canada 


to the Gulf, 


PEABODY 


SCHOOL SEATING 





—is giving satisfactory service 


That’s just why Peabody School Seating and 
Equipment has attained its present high estate 
in the school field —-SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 


Schoolmen have come to realize that while 
the initial cost may be a little more, the inbuilt 
qualities of comfort, rigidity and strength effect 
a great saving in replacements and repairs. 
Thus, Peabody Seating is actually a real money- 
saver, when figured om the basis of cost per 
sitting per year. For this reason, quality should 
be considered very carefully when buying seat- 
ing. The schoolman who has come to recognize 
this has accomplished something. 


Send for a copy of our catalog, or if you have any special 
seating problems we shall be glad to assist you in working 
them out. No obligations. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Established 1903 





North Manchester Indiana 
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PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 





Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 





1205 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, ete. 


Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 





Leonarp Peterson & Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 








Shades thet kaa the Sun's Ghee 
OUT But let all the light INI! 





P ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 
Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 
Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 





ROLLER SHADE” Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
Pate os 6=— Spiceland « Dept. A.A  » _ Indiana 
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Nearly 40% 


BOUGHT 
 —on Sight! 


Out oF 13 scHOOLs given samples, 5 
bought at once, another 5 favorably con- 
sidered the Sengbusch as a means of 
cutting inkwell replacements 





SAVE MORE MONEY AFTER 
PURCHASE IS MADE ..... 


Where lowest price is an item, it must 
not be decided upon blindly. Too 
frequently lowest price is the most 
costly, and economy is completely 
destroyed. The higher quality-worth 
of National School Desks, the greater 
utility advantages and value of Na- 





This recent typical report of a school supply 
salesman shows that the Sengbusch School Ink- 
well (practically indestructible all-hard-rub- 
ber) is its own best salesman. 


< 
No. 48 Flange rests on 
desk top. 


To examine it—to learn how it is saving for 
others—is to see a virtual end to one of the 
most persistent items of school maintenance 





expense. 





No. 49 Rests flush with 


desk top. will be no obligation. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
1218 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
AT PEORIA 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the Illinois School 
Board Association was held on November 15, at Peoria, 
Ill., with Mr. Frank J. Petru, president, presiding. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by O. P. Westervelt, 
president of the association of commerce; F. F. Strei- 
bich, president of the board of education; and Mayor 
Homer L. Ahrends. 

President Frank J. Petru, who branded as false 
economy all plans to cut teachers’ salaries and to dis- 
eontinue certain educational departments told the mem- 
bers that civilization would receive a serious setback 
and the future of the nation would be imperiled if 
these suggestions were followed. In his annual address, 
Mr. Petru emphasized the convention keynote, ‘“‘Meth- 
ods of Maintaining Public School Standards in Times 
ef Economic Crisis,’ and made recommendations for 
enlarging the membership of the state board, for spon- 
soring a drive for increased membership, and for the 
appointment of a committee to keep up the fight to 
maintain high standards in the schools of the state. 

Mrs. Holland Flagler, of Chicago, spoke on “The 
Responsibility for Codperation Between Homes and 
Schools in the Present Crisis,” outlining the purposes, 
aims, and programs of the parent-teacher association 
and urging codperation in health programs that are be- 
ing carried on. 

The morning session closed with a talk by Dr. O. 
F. Weber, of the University of Illinois, on “Some As- 
pects of the Financial Problem of the Schools,” in 
which he gave figures on the cost of education and 
stressed the importance of equalizing educational op- 
portunities, particularly in the elementary and second- 
ary levels. 

The afternoon program was opened with talks by 
Dr. Herman Bundeson of Chicago, and by Mr. M. R. 
Stephan, superintendent of the Stockton public schools. 

The annual banquet was held on Tuesday evening, 
with addresses by Supt. E. C. Fisher, of Peoria, and 
by Thomas E. Benner, of the University of Illinois. 

The convention closed on Wednesday afternoon with 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. 


SHELBYVILLE ADOPTS CONSTRUCTIVE 
POLICY 


The board of education of Shelbyville, Illinois, has 
met the present economic emergency by a series of con- 
structive projects, the results of which have not tended 
to interfere with the present high standards of the 
schools. Although the payment of bonds and interest 
at the present time is at its highest, and the enrollment 


Accordingly, we believe you, too, will want to 
see it. Write us today on your school letterhead 
for a FREE sample of each type shown. There 


No. 181 Adjustable 
Pedestal Desk 











[NATIONAL 


X 


has increased 10 per cent over that of 1930, the finances 
of the school district have not been better in ten years. 
The levy has been reduced 15 per cent, and yet the 
school district is operating on a cash basis. The follow- 
ing constructive measures have recently been taken in 
the direction of effective savings: 

1. The citizens voted to increase the tax rate a few 
years ago. Although the limit of the legalized levy has 
never been reached it has given added funds to apply 
on a building program. 

2. During the past three years a sound budgetary 


‘system has been in use with careful accounting of all 


income and expenditures. This has presented oppor- 
tunity for making expenditures on the basis of relative 
values. 

3. Purchasing. Only absolute operational needs or 
items necessary to avoid future decay are purchased. 
These have been purchased at the best available prices. 

4. In vocational departments where projects are 
carried out, used materials are used for remodeling 
where possible instead of new materials. 

5. Teachers are carrying heavier loads than in the 
past. This is due to increased enrollment and to the 
fact that one position was eliminated. Teachers are 
also doing much of the library supervision. 

6. Salaries. No horizontal reduction has been made. 
A few adjustments have been made and new teachers 
have entered the schools on a lower schedule. All teach- 
ers volunteered to teach one month during the current 
year for one-half month’s pay. Teachers are paid on 
a twelve-month basis. This helps the teacher to budget 
her income and the bank by distributing its payment 
of salaries. 

7. Teachers have devoted much time in regular meet- 
ings to studying the schools’ financial problems and are 
conducting their classes and the schools in general with 
every economy without lowering their efficiency. 

8. Building repairs have been made necessary to pre- 
serve the buildings and to make them better adaptable 
to educational needs but no elaborate maintenance pro- 
gram has been put into action. 


MONROVIA ORDERS ECONOMIES 


A heavy cut of 21.36 per cent in the assessment roll 
of the city schools of Monrovia, Calif., together with 
the policy of minimum statutory apportionment to the 
elementary-school districts of the county, coupled with 
anticipated increases in school enrollment, has made it 
necessary to operate the schools upon a most econom- 
ical basis. The school authorities of Monrovia, in their 
budget, had made a request for $79.78, per pupil, but 
due to the serious impairment of the sources of school 











tional Desks to the pupils in the 
school: save more money after pur- 
chase is made than lowest price at 
purchase time. 


Complete Fully Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalog Sent on request 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 











1121 Pier Street 
Port Washington, Wis. 





revenue, it is anticipated that the district schools will 
receive approximately $4.12 per pupil less than the re- 
quested amount. The amount budgeted per pupil was 
among the very lowest in the entire county. 

With the reduction in school revenue, it was necessary 
to materially curtail the expenditure for transportation 
of pupils, with the result that many pupils formerly 
carried to school have been forced to walk. An effort 
was made to allocate the transportation service where 
it is most needed. 

The same efficient organization of the city school 
cafeterias has been maintained this year under the di- 
rection of the board of the parent-teacher association 
and the school authorities. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


¢ Leominster, Mass. The school board has voted to 
eliminate ertirely the no-school storm signals, follow- 
ing an extended discussion. In future the responsibility 
of keeping a child at home during stormy weather will 
rest entirely with the parents. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The school board recently held a 
meeting at which it listened to reports on the alleged 
serious housing situation in the high schools of the 
city. Principals of the various high schools were present 
to tell of the congested conditions and the lack of 
adequate light in their respective buildings. It was 
pointed out that the condition tends to create traffic 
jams and to upset the routine of the schools due to the 
inability of the students to reach their classes promptly. 
The situation has been attributed to a steady increase 
in high-school enrollment and to slowing down of the 
building program because of the condition of the school 
finances. 


DEATH OF ROBERT FORESMAN 


Mr. Robert Foresman, one of the founders of Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago publishers, died at a 
New York hospital on November 9, following an at- 
tack of heart disease. 

Mr. Foresman, who was 76, had been engaged chiefly 
in the promotion of music education in the primary 
and high schools of the country and maintained an 
office in New York City. He had compiled several 
books of songs and the most recent of his compilations 
was known as the Foresman Series. Recently he nad 
been engaged in editing and revising the Foresman 
Series. 

Mr. Foresman is survived by his widow, Mrs. Edith 
Holmes Foresman, three sons, and two brothers, Hugh 
A. Foresman, president, and W. C. Foresman, treasurer 
of the Scott, Foresman Company. 
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The Conversion of Chairman Gruff 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the motive power of the street car changed to 
electricity by some northern capitalists, and re- 
marked: “De Yankee fust ’mancipate de nigger 
and now he dun ’mancipate de mule.” One ot 
the boys, with remarkable powers of imitation, 
described a darky meeting he had attended, and 
other phases of negro life; and one of the girls 
told of the life on an old plantation, the property 
kept up in true Southern style by the gentle- 
man and gentlelady of the place; and there was 
many a funny incident mentioned in that geog- 
raphy class, as well as a funny picture or two 
that was in the large collection of Southern 
scenes. 

Chairman Gruff generally paid three visits 
a year to the school, quite methodically at three 
months apart. So what was the principal’s sur- 
prise, not altogether agreeable surprise, when in 
less than two weeks later he again visited the 
school. 

“T just came in to finish the visit I started 
last week Monday,” he explained. “I will finish 
up in Room 13 first.” 

Miss Joy gave him a cordial greeting, she 
really did, and sincerely too. And she didn't 
change her method. Not all the time was there 
an expressive joyousness. The teacher seemed 
to have an idea of “the eternal fitness of 
things.” The reading lesson for that day was 
taken from a recent magazine; it was an ac- 
count of an heroic deed, a thrilling rescue by 
a fireman. The selection was read aloud by only 
three pupils in the class, long as it was. The in- 
terest was breathless and when the rescue was 
read, I am sure the boys would have liked to 
have shouted their hurrah of praise had it not 
been that the good, brave fireman himself was 
so badly injured; and if the face is the indica- 
tor of the heart their strong hearts were surely 
beating in sympathy for the crippled hero. 

Chairman Gruff was at first greatly dis- 
pleased with the “supplementary reading ma- 
terial.” You would be sure by his scowl that 
when he went to school they never read from 
any magazine, nor did they have supplementary 
reading of any kind; they always read from 
their reading book. But the pupils read “with 
the understanding” so unhesitatingly and heart- 
ily, so expressively, that soon he was as sym- 
pathetic as any pupil. He even asked, “What 
magazine is that?” for he would like to read 
all of the article; and then he actually started 
to tell them about a wonderful rescue he himself 
had seen, and for fully five minutes more told 
about the life and the training of the firemen 
in New York City. 

Arithmetic was hard work, but it must have 
been interesting. They had a “measure prob- 
lem” to work out; to find the number of cubic 
feet of fresh air necessary for that room in one 
school day, and the rate at which it should en- 
ter through the two inlets so that each pupil 
might have the right amount. A girl with mis- 
chievous eyes ventured the question as to 
whether the number of feet in the room in- 
cluded those of the pupils; Chairman Gruff 
frowned at such “impudence”’ and considered 
it another “joke.” 

Again at recess did he express his disapprovai 
of anything “funny” in the schoolroom; it was 
bad enough for the pupil, but for the teacher 
to be humorous was certainly inexcusable. 

“What do you consider the aim of the teach- 
er to be?” Miss Joy asked. 

“To train the memory and to get results; 
those two things principally.” 

‘“‘And you consider that joy, happiness, good 
cheer — even laughter — interfere with mem- 
ory and good results?” 

“Most certainly I do,’ he emphatically re- 
plied. “I know it does. The attention is diverted, 


and you as a teacher must know that where the 
attention is lost the work amounts to but little.”’ 

“But,” she answered, “one generally remem- 
bers what most interests them. In general life 
the pleasant events are those best remembered, 
and I am sure that when the mind is in a ‘happy 
state’ it will better retain what it learned at 
such a time. Moreover, attention can be kept 
on but one thing at a time, can never be kept 
continuously on the same thing for a long time, 
and where attention is prolonged, the brain, the 
mind, becomes fatigued. Surely, the results in 
such a case are not good. The mind acts more 
freely, I believe, if intensive thought is relieved 
for just a moment — just a brief relaxation — 
given by a bit of humor. The greatest orators 
make use of this; why shouldn't the teach- 
er? Intensive work with brief relaxations is 
better than monotonous, extensive work con- 
tinuously on the same thing for a long time.” 

“T have tried the experiment,’”’ she went on, 
“of going for a month without a joke or a laugh 
in my room, just tending strictly to business, 
you would probably say. And what was the re- 
sult? With the exception of two of the girls 
who seemed to think that everything in the 
schoolroom must always be serious, none of the 
pupils did such good work as at other times. 
Not only this, but they seemed to take less gen- 
eral interest in their work; there were more 
absences recorded during that month, and the 
whole ‘tone’ of the schoolroom let down notice- 
ably.”’ 

“Then you don’t believe a teacher should be 
serious?” Chairman Gruff asked. 

“T most certainly do believe she should be 
serious,’ Miss Joy replied. “Serious, yet cheer- 
ful; dignified too, but kindly. I believe smiling 
and laughing are the expressions of cheerful- 
ness, as well as whistling and singing. Sully, 
an old Roman, even goes so far as to say that a 
person’s character can be told by the way he 
laughs, and he seems to think that no one can 
be wholly bad who laughs. Why, to develop 
laughter and a sense of humor really help to 
develop character. To laugh at mistakes, and 
resolve we won’t make them again! To see the 
touch of the humorous and the disquieting! 
To laugh at a parade of the false and to smile 
in companionship with the truth!” And then 
she apologized for being so enthusiastic, but 
added with a most charming ripple of a little 
laugh, ‘“‘Now then, who says I don’t believe in 
the serious?”’ 

Was Chairman Gruff converted? Oh! no! 
Perhaps, however, there is such a thing as be- 
ing converted to a person and not being con- 
verted to her “cause.”’ He just couldn’t be dis- 
pleased with Miss Joy. He even accepted her 
invitation to come again. 

He came the next week! He was interested 
not only in the teacher, but also in her pupils. 
He was pleased in their active interest in their 
work, and pleased with the “results.” But he 
simply didn’t like the “jokes” and the “funny” 
incidents, and every time they laughed he 
scowled. 

But he promised to come again. More than 
this, he promised he would talk to them. 
Wouldn't he be so kind as to tell about school 
life when he was a boy: What did they do in 
school? What did they do at recess? Oh, 
wouldn’t he please tell them about the games 
he used to play. (Oh, woman, wise thou art! ) 
Yes, he would come and talk to them, “some 
day.” 

This promise he gave on a Thursday. Next 
Monday he was there. He told them of how 
hard they had to work, no fooling, tended strict- 
ly to business. Then he told them that they 
were serious even when they played at recess. 
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He told them of their outdoor games, and most 
of them were very like the games those pupils 
themselves played. He told them where they 
played them, in the old lot down back of the 
grist mill was the best place of all. 

Was it the thought of the lot, or of the grist 
mill, or was it some other ‘associated idea’’? 
Something it was that lead him to tell of a cer- 
tain old ram that got into that lot one day, and 
— well, never did a professional story-teller give 
a more vivid and jolly description of what 
happened than Chairman Gruff gave those chil- 
dren. They laughed till they shouted; and the 
great man laughed too; and he surely must have 
been converted, for only friends can laugh with 
each other. They laughed so that the principal 
came in. The chairman of the school board 
looked up; he acted as if he were embarrassed, 
and sat down. But the children applauded so 
long that Chairman Gruff smiled at them, such 
a friendly smile, and then bowed his acknowl- 
edgment of their active thanks in a courtly 
manner. 

“Oh, don’t go, Mr. Gruff,” Miss Joy said. 
‘Please do stay for just five minutes more to 
hear them sing.” 

And Chairman Gruff then smiled his thanks 
to Miss Joy. Who could help it when the in- 
vitation came from so cheerful and charming 
a teacher! 

He moved his chair to one side of the room, 
and as, pleased, he listened to the hearty sing- 
ing, he noticed the blackboard back of the teach- 
er. Queer he hadn’t noticed it before. And he 
smiled, oh, such a pleased contented smile as 
he read: 

So take joy home 

And make a place in thy great heart for her. 

Then will she come and oft will sing to thee; 
and then he stopped reading and smiled and 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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x x The Strongest Safety 


Insurance You Can Buy« x 





* Even the greatest insurance companies in the world 
can't write a policy to PROTECT the lives of your 
students on the road. A dollar replacement is the best 
they can offer. 

* The only safety insurance you can buy is written in 
the specifications for school buses. We wish it were 
possible for you to compare personally the engineer- 
ing features of the Mack School Bus with those of 
price-built buses. 

* You would see the drop forgings used 
wherever stress occurs— case hardened 
surfaces on wearing parts—rubber 


mounting of chassis components— 





MACK TRUCKS, INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THE MACK SCHOOL BUS 


more alloys of higher grade—and many features exclu- 
sive with Mack — all the refinements that engineering 
and mechanical skill can fabricate from the highest 
quality materials. 

* Naturally, a Mack costs more to build because it 
is better built, but the slightly higher first cost is 
cheap insurance for the safety of your students on 
the road. The same features that insure the safety 
of your students also insure the safety 
of your investment—by dependable 
and economical performance far be- 
yond the life expectancy of lower 


priced buses. 
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than new shades. 


Shades are too vitally important to the edu- 
cational standards of your school to wait upon 
buying seasons. School shading 
should be constantly checked 
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shades immediately replaced. 
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(Concluded from Page 64) 
thought; and I fear he did not hear the singing 
of the children, hearty as it was, for something 
within him seemed to be singing more heartily 
still. 

How does this story end? Why, it isn’t a 
story; it is only a sketch. It’s all “imaginary,” 
for it really isn’t true although it is the truth. 
And it is written for the benefit of any member 
of the Gruff family who may still be on the 
school board and believes that the work of the 
schoolroom should be very, very solemn and 
serious. 


NEW SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVE- 
NUE AND TAX REDUCTION 
FOR REAL PROPERTY— 
THE SALES TAX 
(Concluded from Page 29) 

Such a tendency cannot be expected to find 
much favor with users of gasoline, since gasoline 
is, in many cases, not a luxury at all but a nec- 
essary part of business expense. Naturally a law 
which taxes gasoline for general rather than 
highway purposes, should not exempt gasoline 
used by cleaners, or in tractors, or stationary 
engines, since the use of roads is not a factor 

of the reason for paying the tax. 

Georgia has a 6 cent per gallon tax on gas- 
oline, 1 cent of which is used by the common- 
school fund. Florida levies a 7 cent tax of which 
3 cents goes to the counties for schools and 
roads. The Texas rate of 4 cents per gallon in- 
cludes 1 cent for the available school fund. 
Since the entire tax amounted to more than 
$32,000,000 in 1930, a very considerable in- 
come came to the schools from this one-fourth 
share. 

Sales taxes, other than those on tobacco and 
gasoline, have not as yet produced much rev- 
enue for schools. Louisiana has a malt tax set 
at 3 cents per pound or fraction thereof, the 
proceeds of which will be used for public 


schools. The revenue from general sales taxes 
generally flows into the revenue fund of the 
state from which it may, of course, be expended 
for school purposes. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS OF 
SMALL CITIES 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


Section 8. Statement of Policies in Regard to 
Special Pupils 

1. The physically deficient. 

2. Retarded pupils and advanced pupils. 
Section 9. Special Services 

1. Evening school. 

2. School for adults. 


ABILITY GROUPING IN A 
SMALL CITY 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


tioned four groups. It should be evident at once 
that the range of ability in each section is much 
more favorable for accomplishing satisfactory 
results in the plan adopted in Plymouth. 

In classifying pupils as in Table I as a result 
of the standard achievement tests, pupils at both 
extremes may be readily transferred to a group 
of slightly higher. or lower ability and thus de- 
crease the range of ability in a section and can 
be justified and explained to the parents on 
terms of accomplishment. It does not involve 
the use of that term “I.Q.’s” which is so unsatis- 
factory. Perseverance on the part of the pupil 
will overcome in some degree a somewhat low 
mental ability. On the other hand, lack of effort 
will overcome the natural advantage of a high 
mental ability. These factors are vital in every 
system and are considered only in classifying 
according to a plan similar to that employed in 
Plymouth. 

When pupils are grouped as in Table I it is 
possible to more readily vary the content of the 


TABLE V. Range of Ability in Terms of Scores 


1. Arithmetic Plymouth Alphabet- 
Computation Plan 10°'s CAs ical 
A 16 20 34 34 
B 18 28 30 36 
.% 22 20 26 34 
D 24 28 34 32 
4 24 34 22 3¢ 
F 24 30 Ze 30 
Average 21 27 28 3S 
2. Arithmetic 
Reasoning 
A 16 22 22 24 
B 20 20 24 22 
Cc 18 22 22 24 
D 18 18 22 22 
E 14 18 20 24 
F Ze 18 Zz 22 
Average 18 20 22 23 
3. Reading 
Comprehension 
A 20 24 26 38 
B 18 20 30 34 
Bs 22 22 26 30 
D 22 24 40 28 
E 24 30 32 34 
F 24 26 24 34 


Average 21 24 30 33 


subjects to meet their needs. Moreover, some 
teachers handle the slow group more efficiently 
than do others. These facts bring about in all 
groups decided gains which would not be pos- 
sible in other methods of classification. 

The foregoing plan does not discriminate 
against any pupil who has unusual ability in 
some one field and poor in the others. Within 
the limits of the daily schedule it has frequently 
been possible to transfer a special case to an ad- 
vanced group in a special field. No real stigma 
has been attached to any group at any time. In 
fact, many of the pupils respond far more 
readily when in groups of their own ability. 

Each teacher is impressed that there will be 
a wide “range of ability confronting her as each 
activity is taken up” and is encouraged to “make 
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If your schools are crowded, check 
up on the laboratory, vocational and 
home economics furniture. Perhaps, 
like in many schools, it is out-of-date, 
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with modern equipment, or ties up 
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Kewaunee Engineers are located in all 
| important centers. If you would like ex- 
pert advice on how your present equip- 
ment can be arranged or used in unison 
with modern space-saving furniture, write 
us. We will send a Kewaunee Engineer at 
once. No expense or obligation to your 


school for this service. 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
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Lincoln Science 
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HE Spencer Lecture Table Delinea- 

scope, Model B, enables the lecturer to 
face his class at all times, operate the lan- 
tern and discuss points of interest on the 
slide without diverting his attention from 
the class. This projection lantern sets on 
the teacher’s desk and projects the image 
on a screen directly over his head in full 
view of each student. 





Domestic Science 
Table No. K-1786 


Model B is for projecting glass slides but 
an attachment permits the projection of 
filmslides and micro-slides when desired. 





Biology Table No. C-307 


Folder K-63A completely describes this 
Model B Delineascope and explains how 
its design makes teaching easier and 
more efficient. 





W rite for your copy now! 
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informal and temporary divisions of her class- 
room group according to the specific needs of 
the individual pupils.” The range according to 
the plan used in Plymouth, however, will be 
much less than in any heterogeneous grouping 
and consequently much easier for the teacher 
to make pupil adjustments. 


DITTO FACTORIES? 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


technician, clerk of the district court, linotype 
operator, civil engineer, laundry, mechanic, and 
accountant. 

Again, the believers in the deadly standardiz- 
ing effect of our schools to be consistent should 
expect to find all the graduates back in the old 
home district, living together in a little cluster 
as one happy family or at least living together, 
and if not in the old home district, maybe in 
the county seat or in Omaha or Chicago. Wher- 
ever one of them would be found all should be 
found. But what is the situation? 

In the first place, 29 of the graduates have 
died. Of those still living, only 62 of the total 
of 421 are residing in the home district. One 
hundred and seventy-four have left the district 
and are scattered to the four corners of the 
state. Twenty-five live in bordering states; 25 
others have moved to the East North-Central 
group; 9 in the West South-Central section, and 
30 have gone to the mountains. Thirty-one are 
in California and the neighboring Pacific states; 
13 in the Middle Atlantic States, and 1 is in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Eighteen of the group seem 
to have lost themselves entirely. 

On the face of these facts, the exponents of 
the standardizing theory of the school system 
must admit that high-school graduates do enter 
a good many different occupations and do vary 
greatly in the choice of residence. They may 
still insist though, that the graduates all think 
alike. On what subjects do they think alike? 


Not on the subject of politics, for we still have 
the two major political parties and as many 
minor parties as ever. 

The study of any public school would indi- 
cate at least that the public-school system of 
the United States is not standardizing all of the 
characteristics of its graduates. 


SON SUCCEEDS FATHER 
(Concluded from Page 41) 


should have the benefits of the finer things in 
life so that they may be able to meet people 
upon the level of equal social standards. Mr. 
Bloom is of the opinion that the board of edu- 
cation is very much like the board of directors 
of a large corporation, the functions of this 
board being to pass upon policies and plans 
which are presented to them by members of 
the staff who are especially trained to inves- 
tigate various problems which arise and to ad- 
minister policies which have been passed by 
the board. The real contributions of the vari- 
ous board members, he thinks, are in the form 
of sound and balanced judgment acquired 
through experiences with affairs of life outside 
of the school field. 

Mr. Bloom is a comparatively young man 
from whom Louisville can expect many years 
of useful service. He was born in 1890, in 
Louisville, attended the public schools, and 
was graduated from the DuPont Manual Train- 
ing School in 1908. He was graduated in 1913 
from the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. He 
has traveled widely in Europe as well as in 
North America. 


DR. T. E. FINEGAN DIES 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 68, president of the East- 
man Teaching Films, Inc., and a well-known educator, 
died in a hospital at Rochester, N. Y., on November 
25, after an illness of two weeks resulting from an 
infection. 

Dr. Finegan was an aggressive champion of education 
in two states of the Union, Pennsylvania and New 





York state. He was a notable pioneer also in the 
advocacy of visual methods for classroom teaching. 

As an official, for 27 years, of New York state’s Edu- 
cation Department, he was instrumental in modernizing 
and professionalizing the public school system. As state 
superintendent of public instruction for Pennsylvania 
during four years, he led the formulation and adop- 
tion of a new state education program. 

In 1927, Dr. Finegan supervised an experiment 
among 11,000 school children to determine the effec- 
tiveness of classroom motion pictures; and later, as 
president of Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., he directed 
planning and production of nearly 200 educational 

ms. 

Dr. Finegan was born at West Fulton, N. Y., in 
1866 and his country upbringing was responsible for 
his later interest in the problems of the rural schools. 
He was graduated in 1889 from the State College for 
Teachers at Albany. Upon graduation, he became 
principal of the public schools in his home town. Two 
years later he became school commissioner of Schoharie 
county, and at the end of two years, he entered the 
State Education Department as supervisor of exam- 
inations. 

In 1894 with the completion of his law studies, he 
was admitted to the bar and also received the degree 
of master of arts from Hamilton College. In 1904 he 
was appointed chief of the New York State Education 
Department’s law division. 

In 1908, Dr. Finegan became assistant commissioner 
for elementary education, and in 1915 he was promoted 
to the position of deputy commissioner. 

In 1919, Dr. Finegan was called to Pennsylvania to 
serve as state superintendent of public instruction. He 
immediately set to work to reorganize and revive the 
state’s educational system. He was largely responsible 
for the adoption of a new program providing for higher 
teaching standards, an increase in the school term, the 
enforcement of the compulsory education law, better 
school taxation, a reorganized school administration 
program, and the establishment of a budget system. 

In 1923, Dr. Finegan declined reappointment as state 
superintendent and became a member of the Natienal 
Education Association’s visual education committee in 
which he had become keenly interested. Because of his 
work in this direction, he was called into service by 
the Eastman Kodak Company when it undertook its 
largest recorded single experiment in education, the 
production of classroom motion pictures. The Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc., was organized in 1928, with Dr. 
Finegan as president. One of the outstanding pictures 
produced was the Bicentennial Commission’s official life 
of George Washington, released for school use early 
in 1932. 
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We Ba wee Only Reliable Candidates. 


Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


130 BLAIR STREET 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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The Dudley 


DUALGUARD 


Series of MASTERKEYED COMBINATION LOCKS 





» Offering all the advantages of combina- 
Seed tion locks PLUS unusual administrative 
2 ay convenience and unsurpassed security. 
[ Masterkeys registered to the in- 
stallation. Special Re-Set Key to 
change combinations on reassign- 
ment. 





Ask for free demonstration —Write 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
3 26 N. Franklin St. Dept. A-112 Chicago, Ill. 
Steel Equipment Rotodial - No.2 


LEY LOCKS 


ARGEST MAKER OF COMBINATION LOCKS 








Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Send for 
circulars 


& prices. 


No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


Twin-City Scenie Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


Unique! 
.... John J. Donovan’s 


A Method of Procedure and 
Checking Schedule for Planning 
School Buildings 


A book offering such unusual service to all 
those interested in the construction of 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be neg- 
lected or omitted. $6.50 


The Bruce Publishing Co. — Milwaukee 
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A LEADER 
for over 30 YEARS 


For high grade classroom work Crayola 
has been standard equipment in schools 
everywhere. From kindergarten through 
high school, Crayola has been found a 
valuable aid not only in drawing but 
in the teaching of geography, botany 
and kindred subjects. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York 


’CRAYOLAT | 


TRADE MARK REG. 


MEDAL PRODUCT 





mr ‘1 { 


CANS AND 










GOLD 





















“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


1 Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


FIBRE 
BACKING 


wooo 
INSERT 


USEFUL, — and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Equipment for Kitchens 
and Cafeterias, properly de- 
signed, built for service and | 
at prices that are right. 


Our engineering depart- | 
ment with 43 years of spe- | 
cialized experience will be 
pleased to assist you in 
planning your food service | 
rooms, without obligation. 


$26-$44 GREGORY AVE. 
WEEHAWKEN ,NEW JERSEY 





ervice Equipment -~ 














CORRY BLEACHER CO. 
CORRY, PA. 











Manufacturers Of 


PERMANENT AND PORTABLE 
STEEL OR WOOD BLEACHERS 
























Safe and Economical-:- New or Second Hand 





Wisdom is knowing what to do; skill is 
knowing how to do it; and virtue is doing it. — 
David Starr Jordan. 


The Real Reason 

Teacher was trying to illustrate man’s ability to 
foresee and provide for future needs. “George,” she 
said, “why does your father buy coal early each fall?” 

“T guess,” said George, “it’s because mother pokes 
at him every day ’till he can’t stand it any longer.” 

Good, if True 

The following is a true story of a British school in- 
spector who entered a classroom when a teacher was 
taking a geography lesson. The teacher had just ob- 
tained from one of the scholars the information that 
an island was a piece of land surrounded by water. 
The inspector then asked the class what would be re- 
presented supposing their teacher was a piece of land 
and he was surrounded by water. Answer from bright 
lad, “Please, sir, the Isle of Man.” 

Pleased with this remark, the inspector said, “Now, 
suppose I stood up with your teacher and we were 
both surrounded by water, what should we represent ?” 

The same bright lad at once replied, “Please, sir, the 
Scilly Isles.” — Teachers’ World (London). 

Higher Criticism 

A bright junior class was being questioned by a 
school inspector on the main incidents in the life ot 
Noah. “Now what,” said he, “did Noah do while he 
was in the ark?” 

“Fished,” was the original reply. 

Excitedly another child waved his hand. 

“Well?” asked the questioner. 

“Please, sir, he couldna fish lang; he had only twa 
worms.” — Teachers’ World (London). 


The teacher was testing the knowledge of a kinder- 
garten class. Tossing a half dollar on the desk, she 
said sharply: “What is that ?” 

Instantly a voice from the back of the room replied: 
“Tails!” 


Schoolmaster (to small boy who did not know’ his 
lesson): “You little dunce; would you please go out 
to the butcher’s next door and buy two-pence worth 
of brains?” 

The little boy answered: “Will I say it is you want 
them, sir?” 

Take An “A” 

Professor (to dazed student in an examination): 
“Are you finding the questions hard, my boy?” 

Floundering student: ‘No, sir. It’s not the questions 
that are worrying me; it’s the answers which are so 
elusive.’’ — Banter. 


Teacher: “Can anyone tell me what the two-thirds 
rule is?” 

Pupil: “Yes, we have it at home—my mother 
and grandmother against my father.” 


“This is Mr. Hogg, the writer.” 

“Delight to know you, Mr. Hogg. Is that your real 
name ?” 

“Well, it’s my pen name.” 


Chemistry Professor: 
starch in them.” 

Pupil: “Two cuffs and a collar.” 

Right 

“My dear,” said the principal’s wife, “I wish you 
wouldn’t indulge in such extravagant language.” 

“Well, wifie,’ he said, “since the school board has 
cut our pay it’s the only extravagance I can afford.” 

Some Waterloo! 

Professor: “When did Ceasar defeat the greatest 
number ?” 

Student: “I think on examination day.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


“Name three things that have 





Teacher: “Be very diligent in your studies. Re- 
member, what you have learned no one can ever 
take from you.” 

Pupil: “Well, they can’t take from me what I 
haven’t learned either, can they?” — Pathfinder. 
Kablegram. 
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Buyer’ News) 


NEW PRODUCTS 


New Spencer Stoker-Boiler Unit. The Spencer 
Heater Company, of Williamsport, Pa., has announced 
the marketing of its new stoker-boiler unit, a revolu- 
tionary device, which is designed to burn low-priced 
grades of coal with maximum efficiency. 

The stoker-boiler unit is unique in design, construc- 
tion, and use, since it offers a steel tubular boiler and 
a stoker, designed to function and operate as a unit. 
The boiler is of the combination water-tube and fire- 
tube type and is built in two sections for accessibility 
in replacement work. The stoker is of Jones side-dump, 
ram type, and is equipped with Riflex mechanical 
drive. 

The device is guaranteed to operate successfully. It 
requires no brick or tile for wall setting, and the com- 
bustion chamber is surrounded by water walls having 
a built-in bridge wall to connect both the side and 
back walls. The combustion chamber is so constructed 
that it insures the most efficient and smokeless com- 
bustion in the burning of high-volatile cheap fuels. 
The unit controls insure flexible firing, with the air 
supply and feeding of fuel at all times synchronized. It 
simplifies the work of the engineer, eliminates the ex- 
pense of erection, and produces a quiet-operating heat- 
ing unit of assured capacity and efficiency. 

Complete information and prices will be furnished 
to any school official, or architect, upon request. 





SPENCER STOKER-BOILER UNIT 


American Crayon Tuned Palette Papers. The 
Everyday Art Tuned Palette Papers, put out by the 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, repre- 
sent a new and interesting achievement in the field of 
school supplies. 

The Tuned Pallette water colors include a series of 
twelve accurately related colors of fullest intensity, 
from which all of the intermedi- 
ate tones may be mixed in a 
definite and systematic way. 
Prang Tempera was the first 
product to be based on this new 
and simplified color palette, and 
this experiment proved so suc- 
cessful that another experiment 
was undertaken, the manufac- 
ture of an entire line of color 
art materials. It decidedly sim- 
plified the work of the teachers, 
made it possible to use the same 
nomenclature for all colors, and 
put the complex problem of 
color on a more understandable 
basis for the child. 

The next experiment was the 
Everyday Art Tuned Palette 
. papers. Since color papers play 
so important a part in school color work, it was felt 
that in order to be complete, the line of color mediums 
based on the Tuned Palette should include colored 
papers. It was necessary to extend the palette to include 
the accurate tints, shades, and grayed tones, and this 
was finally accomplished with the Everyday Art Paper 
for poster and construction work. 

The evolution of “Old Faithful” tuned palette line has 
been an interesting development and one which has 
been of considerable value to the school field. It en- 
ables the user to change from one medium to another 
or to combine certain color mediums, with the assur- 
ance of an identical palette in all and consequently 
harmonious results. 
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New Bristol Recording Hygrometer. The impor- 
tance of relative humidity for bodily health and com- 
fort carries with it the demand for a simple, reliable 
means of measurement of humidity in rooms. 

The Bristol Humidigraph, just put on the market 
by the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., is a rev- 
olutionary measuring instrument, comprising a new 
direct-reading relative-humidity recorder. The instru- 
ment utilizes as an actuating element a vapor-sensitive 
or hygroscopic device, which consists of sensitive wood 
fibers built up on a nickeled-wire screen wound in the 
form of a spiral. Changes in the relative humidity 
create a deformation which causes the free end to 
move or revolve about the longitudinal axis of the 
spiral. This movement is transferred by means of a 
simple linkage to the pen arm, which, in turn, con- 
tinuously traces an ink record of relative humidity on 
the chart. 

The Humidigraph finds application in assembly halls, 
offices, and schoolrooms. Some of its features are ease 
of reading, the permanent record, simplicity of con- 
struction, sustained accuracy, proof against freezing 
temperature, and the case of corrosion-resisting ma- 
terial. 

The Bristol Company offers its field engineering serv- 
ice to school officials and architects, to assist them in 
planning instrument applications and installation de- 
tails. A letter addressed to the nearest branch office of 
the Bristol Company will bring complete information 
and prices. 





NEW BRISTOL HUMIDIGRAPH 


New Heating Pump for Schools. The Nash Engi- 
neering Company, South Norwalk, Conn., has an- 
nounced the new Jennings Vapor Turbine Heating 
Pump, a new type of pump which meets perfectly the 
modern demand for safety and economy in heating. 

The Jennings heating pump incorporates a special 
vapor turbine, developed by the engineers who made 
the pump, which operates on steam directly from the 
heating mains and returns the steam to the heating 
system with no heat loss. The pump operates 24 hours 
a day, with safety, economy, and at no cost for elec- 
tric current. 





THE NEW JENNINGS VAPOR 
TURBINE HEATING PUMP 


The turbine operates on any low-pressure vacuum 
heating system; the quantity of steam and the pressure 
required are both within the range of normal vacuum 
heating system steam supply. The system is equipped 
with automatic steam-saving devices and automatic 
control, so that the current bill is eliminated and the 
efficiency of the system is insured. 

School officials, or architects, who are interested may 
obtain a copy of Bulletin No. 203, describing this new 
pump. 


Announce Merging of Two Supply Companies. 
The Northwestern School Supply Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has announced the sale of its name, 
good will, and stock to the Farnham Printing & Sta- 
tionery Company. The merging of its interests has 
been effected to increase the facilities of the firm and 
to better serve the thousands of customers throughout 
the country. 
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er 16% to 50% more surface covered per gallon 
of paint. An amazing ease of flow that cuts time 
and labor costs. A handsome finish . . . dirt and dust 
resistant ... easy to wash... it substantially reduces 
maintenance and repainting expense. This, in a few 
words, is the economy story of the NEW BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT FLAT WALL FINISH. 


Before you repaint, investigate the initial and long-run 
savings made possible by this sensational new flat finish. 
Write to U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 44-L Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. (Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities.) 


Barreled Sunlight 





FLAT WALL | 
FINISH 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















A complete line of 
floor treatments, 
prepared waxes, 
floor seals, soaps, 
cleansers, bleaches, 
varnish removers, 
etc. . . . guaran- 
teed to do the job 
more economically 
and give you a 
brighter, cleaner 
floor. 





ae 
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HILD | 
Guaranteed 


PRODUCT S 


Prices and Samples 
on Request. 


The new “Hushed” Hild Elec- 
trically Operated Floor Machine. 
Scrubs ... waxes... polishes. 
Easy to operate. Efficient . . . be- 
cause the entire weight is on the 
brush. Special motor banishes 
noise almost completely. 


5 Day Free Trial. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
114 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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The Reconstruction 


We are face to face with a “new deal” in school 
government. The old is gone, and is history of one 
kind or another. The new day is before us with its 
finest opportunities for growth and progress. And 
it’s all just what we, you and I, wish to make of it. 


Shall the reconstruction period be one of weakness 
and hesitation, or are we going to build a better 
school system on the errors and failures of the 
past? This is a time for a frank discussion and of 
definite planning. The half truths and the incom- 
plete thinking that cause most error and confusion 
must give way to clear vision and straight thinking. 


The “regular school trade” is pleading for a voice 
in the reconstruction period. It wants no more than 
an expression and an opportunity to restate its 
service and its product to the buyer. It is emphati- 
cally serious about the idea of a fundamental 
school service in products offered for school use. 


The salesman who calls on schools should be a 
helpful critic and guide in this reconstruction 
period. As a matter of prudence he must not tear 
down but build. His product must be offered to 
render a service better than the present product in 
use. He must carry over into schools the recon- 
struction and the reorganization going on in 
industry. 


The salesman who builds on the idea of a school 
service is welcome and carries forward a construc- 
tive program. His comments and suggestions are 
recognized and absorbed in the school program. 
Again and again the sale is merely the confirma- 
tion and the proof of the salesman that in the 
reconstruction period the products offered will 
solve a fundamental difficulty. 


We bespeak a recognition of professional service 
of the “regular school trade” in this period of 
reconstruction. As you check the pages of this 
periodical, may we assure you that the manufac- 


turers presented herein are facing most frankly 
and vigorously the problems of reconstruction. 
They understand what the schoolmen are passing 
through. Many have been schoolmen or are active 


in local school matters and know by first-hand 
experience. 


The manufacturers who maintain advertising space 
in this paper have been passing through a recon- 
struction period in their own businesses. Out of it 
are coming new methods, new products, new sales 
organizations, new manufacturing programs, new 
industries for America. Your recognition of the 
seriousness of the problem and an appreciation of 
the desire of the “regular school trade” to be of 


fundamental service will mean everything to the 
industry. 


The reconstruction of our American school svstem 
is well under way. The criticism and the demand 
for economy will force out many false notions. 
The acid test of merit will be applied to every- 
thing and only the worthwhile will prevail. Many 
changes have been made, many are in the making. 


When the “right” salesman calls next time, try to 
fix his place in the “regular school trade.” If his 
house is right, his product good, the school back- 
ground satisfactory, ask him for suggestions on 
this problem of the reconstruction. Make him fit 
his thinking into your idea, and as you carry for- 
ward, see how far he can help you by his sugges- 
tions. The “right” salesman, with the proper train- 
ing and the background of school service will 
surprise most school buyers. 


Your reconstruction will be just what you make it. 
If it drags, it drags because we fail to face the 
issue and meet it. In many problems the “regular 
school trade” can help you if you know how to 
ask for help. Like so many things in life our 
progress is controlled by our ability to help our- 
selves. I’m right, am I not? 


Frank Gouies 


Publisher 









(Dec. 25th to Jan. 1st) 


This Christmas... 








Finnell-Kote, used on Belding, Michigan, High 
School corridors subjected to heavy traffic, makes 
cost of maintenance material and labor only 
134 cents per sq. ft. per year. 





Close up of Finnell- 
Kote Dispenser unit 
showing melted Finnell- 
Kote flowing to floor in 
thin, thread-like stream 
to be immediately dis- 
tributed by the brushes 
and then buffed to a 
lustrous, lasting polish, 
in one Operation, 





















with this new and better 





For your waxing, polishing and patching during the Christmas holidays, use Finnell- 
Kote. One application will last until next Christmas, except for the tops of stairs, and 
other points of excessive use. These can be patched at any time with Finnell-Kote, even 
while school is in session. It's just a matter of seconds! 

Any wax is better if applied hot. Finnell-Kote is made to be applied that way. Ik is 
melted by a special dispenser unit attached to any Finnell Polisher. The brushes spread the 
hot Finnell-Kote the instant it touches the floor. A second later the Finnell-Kote has “set” 
and the return trip of the brushes over it brings it to a polish. It goes further, takes less time 
to apply and maintain, and lasts longer. Withstands heavy school traffic without ‘cracking 
up. 

Read what is reported by the superintendent of the Belding High School, Belding, 
Michigan. 

“‘Finnell-Kote, applied hot by means of the Finnell heating element attached to our 
Finnell Electric Scrubbing Machine, gives us far better penetration than we could secure 
with any liquid wax applied cold. Because of this deeper penetration, Finnell-Kote 
forms a lasting protective coating that preserves the original resiliency of this type of floor, 
where other treatments tried left a hard temporary coating. 

‘In treating a corridor 1,800 sq. ft. in area, which is subjected to 
the heaviest traffic, we find that 2 applications of Finnell-Kote a 
year maintain the floor in good condition. We find that the floors 
are swept more quickly when Finnell-Kote is used. 

‘Since an application of Finnell-Kote lasts 4 or 5 months (half 
the school year) while liquid waxes wore off in 4 or 5 weeks, 
Finnell-Kote is effecting a substantial saving in our floor mainte- 
nance costs.” 

Get details now. There is still time before the Christmas holidays 
to have a demonstration of Finnell-Kote. Learn what it will do, 
what it will cost, how much you may be able to save. A survey, 
giving you this information, costs you nothing, involves no obliga- 


tion. Write at once, while you think of it. Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC. 812 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 

























STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Recent Schools of A. L. HARRIS, Municipal 
Architect, Washington, D. C. 


Equipped with AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


Ventilation 
WU aiateyis 
Digehas 


AUSTRAL Ventilation is Health 

Ventilation. AUSTRAL WINDOWS . The $4,000,000 school building pro- 
are simple, economical, depend- ~ gramme in Washington calls for 
able, and their worth is most “ - ne |). AUSTRAL WINDOWS. Washington 
strongly evidenced in the long list joins with many other large cities 
of architects who are consistently in providing their schools hee 
endorsing them in their specifica- ideal methods for light and venti- 
ie telete lation. 


Both AUSTRAL WINDOWS — and AUSTRAL WARDROBES are —— STANDARDS. 


marewe AUSTRALWIN DOW © ww 





